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_ The Worlds 


BIGGEST 


Automobile at 
such low prices 


HE tremendous popularity of the 

Bigger and Better Chevrolet in the 
ruraidistrictsof Americais partly dueto 
its exceptional size—the biggest auto- 
mobile ever offered at such low prices! 
Here is not only ample room for driver 
and passengers—but plenty of room 
for baskets, for pails, for merchandise 
--.and the dozens of other things that 
a farmer must carry in his automobile 
from time to time. And combined 
with this extra size is a rugged- 
ness of construction that assures 
day-after-day dependability 
under every condition of usage. 
The Fisher bodies are built of 
selected hardwood and. steel 


The COACH 


f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


—the strongest and most durable com- 
bination of materials known to the 
body builders’ craft. 


The entire chassis is designed with an 
extra margin of strength and safety in 
every unit—with its stamina and 
dependability proved by millions of 
miles of testing on the roads of the 
General Motors Proving Ground. 


Visit your Chevrolet dealer today and 
make yourowninspection of this 
exceptional automobile. It will 
take you less than thirty minutes 
tolearn why farmerseverywhere 
are turning to Chevrolet in 
constantly increasing numbers. 


The Roadster, $495; The Touring, $495; The Coupe, $595; The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The Convertible 
Sport Cabriolet $695; The Imperial Landau, $715; The Light Delivery Truck (Chassis only), $375; 
The Utility Truck, (Chassis only), $495. Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


FOR BUSY, PRACTICAL WORKING FARMERS, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE ITS POLICY 











In Our Mutual Interest 


Dp farm unless you love 

farming,’ is the advice of 
George Godfrey, who writes Squibs 
From a Farmer’s Notebook for Suc- 
essful Farming each month. God- 
frey refused attractive offers in other 
work in order that he might be a 
farmer. He is successful both as a 
farmer and as a good citizen. 

But what about the man who finds 
himself a farmer and still does not 
feel much enthusiasm for the job? 
Perhaps no other opportunity for 

| making an honest living is within 
reach. For such we recommend God- 
frey’s wholesome philosophy of life. 

Try to find in the roadside bushes, 
beauty spots of wild roses and crab 
pples. There is no finer sight than 
. harvest field of small grain as the 
sun sinks low in the west. As he 
says, “I realize that here is a glory 
that I have had some part in making, 
even tho that part be very humble.” 
Vith such a viewpoint there may 
still be hard work but no drudgery. 


* * * 


\ HEN you catch your son with 
a far-away lookin hiseyes, don’t 
e too quick to suspect mischief. He 
nay be wondering what lies beyond 
the farmsteads and fields that mark 
the distant horizon. We older folks 
vould be happier if we cultivated 
iore of the vagabond spirit in our- 
selves. Its power to lift us out of the 
narrow confines of daily life is mar- 
elous. 
If you look west toward the setting 
sun, there are indeed splendid things 
}see. On page 7 we have given you 
ist a sample. Our own country, 
rth, east, south and west, is rich in 
itural scenery. We hope this sum- 
er that you can give yourself and 
ir family a chance to see beyond 
e home horizon. 


URING our visits with Middle West 

farmers and their wives this spring, 
we have been delighted at the interest in 
flowers and lawns. A beautiful farm home 
more often reflects a loving interest than it 
does large sums of money. On pages 30 and 
31, Victor Ries tells how to start_seedlings 
for next year’s blooms. Ries is an Ohio 
extension specialist who devotes his entire 
time to helping farmers beautify their 
homes. 

Of course, one cannot live on beauty 
alone, so we have also used the practical 
stories that help you make money. But we 
sometimes wonder if the money side of life 
in this country has not received attention 
all out of proportion to the comfort and 
enjoyment side.—Editors. 
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From Friend to Friend 


HEN you go to your dealer 

and buy products that are 
advertised in Successful Farming, 
you may be very certain that they 
will do just exactly what their adver- 
tising says they will do. 

Because, ever since the first issue 
of Successful Farming, published a 
quarter of a century ago, Successful 
Farming has guaranteed that “If 
you purchase any article advertised 
in Successful Farming, whether you 
buy it of the local dealer or directly 
from the advertiser, and it is not as 
represented in the advertisement, we 
guarantee that your money will be 
returned if you mentioned Successful 
Farming when you ordered the 
article.” 

In other words, Successfu: Farming 
permits only those manufacturers 
who are willing to stand behind their 
products to use its advertising col- 
umns. 


HEN you go to your dealer and 

buy from him the products 
that are advertised in Successful 
Farming, you aren’t taking any 
chances. For that product will do as 
its advertising has led you to expect 
it will do—or your money is re- 
turned. 

If your dealer doesn’t have in stock 
the advertised product that you 
want—don’t take something that “ts 
just as good.”’ It may be just as 
good—but you know that the adver- 
tising you saw in Successful Farming 
is right. 

Ask your dealer to order for you 
the things you want. He will prob- 
ably be glad to know what it is that 
you are interested in buying. And 
you will be protecting yourself. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
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‘ . M4 We believe in honesty in advertising. Our 
-uarantee of Advertisers readers are our friends, and an advertisement 
esstul Farming is an introduction of the advertiser by us to our friends 
Ve would not introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru our pages and 
rantee his advertising any more than you would introduce a dishonest person to 


advertising each month because we do not believe it entitled to our guarantee. 

Guarantee.—If you purchase any article advertised in Successful Farming, 
whether you buy it of the local dealer or directly from the advertiser, and it is not 
as represented in the advertisement, we guarantee that your money will be returned 
if you mentioned Successful Farming when you ordered the article 
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DON T FOOL 
YOURSELF 


Since halitosis never announces 
itself to the victim, you simply 
cannot know when you have it. 














Don't offend others 





Halitosis (unpleasant breath) 
can be dispelled instantly. 


ECOGNIZING, first, that halitosis (un- 

pleasant breath) is widespread, and, 
second, that its victim is seldom aware of its 
presence, nice people avoid the risk entirely 
by using Listerine. 

Simply rinse the mouth with it. Every morn- 
ing. Every night. And between times before 
meeting others. It immediately ends halitosis. 
The breath becomes sweet 
and inoffensive. And how 


- needlessly 


ing a powerful deodorant, it then dispels the 
odors themselves. If you have the slightest 
doubt about Listerine’s amazing power to 
deodorize, make this test: Ruba bit of onion 
on your hand. You know how hard this odor 
is to remove. Next apply Listerine clear. 
Immediately the odor disappears. Even 
the odor of fish yields to this treatment. 


Don’t take the chance 
of offending others when, 








important that is in social 
and home life! 


Listerine ends _ halitosis 


READ THE FACTS 
V3 had halitosis 


by simply using Listerine, 
. . T 
halitosis can be prevented. 


Keep a bottle handy in 


because it strikes first at | 68 hair dressers state that home and office. And 


the cause. And then con- 
Being 


about every 
quers the effect. 
antiseptic it checks fer- 
mentation from which 


many of them from the wealthy 
classes, is halitoxic. Who #2 
should know better than they? & @ 


useit. LAMBERT 
PHARMACAL CO. 
St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


woman, 














Be- = 


odors usually arise. 


LISTERINE 


The safe antiseptic 


HAVE YOU TRIED THE 
NEW LISTERINE SHAVING CREAM? 


Cools your skin while you shave and 
keeps it cool afterward. An outstanding 
shaving cream in every respect. 








As I sit on the binder at the close of day and look at a field of yellow grain, 
I sense a beauty that fills me with joy —Godfrey 


Squibs From a Farmer’s 


NE of July’s beauty 
spots is a field of ripe 


small grain just read: 

to harvest. It is hard to pic- 
ture @ finer sight than a yellow zrain 
crop on a slightly rolling field just as 
the sun is low in the west. As I sit on 
the binder at the close of the day and 
look at such a field I sense a beauty that 
ills me with joy. I realize that here is a 
glory that I have had some part in 
making, even tho that part be very 

imble. 

* * * 

We have forty acres of alfalfa hay to 
put up this year. If our plans do not 

iscarry that will remain as our regular 
rogram. To some that looks as if there 
as small opportunity for anything else 

it haymaking, yet it is not so bad. It 

cans little, if any, more work than an 

ial tonnage of any other hay. It is 

ie that the first cutting comes in corn 

wing, but I really like that better 

in red clover hay season, which so 

ten comes when corn plowing and 
itly oat harvest are overlapping. 

* * * 


\ good set of haying tools are abso- 
tely essential in getting up a good 
lity of hay from any considerable 
eage of alfalfa. This old idea of 
ring it in little cocks does not work 
‘en you grow it as a field crop. I 
eve, however, that a side delivery 









Notebook 


By GEORGE GODFREY 


rake and a hay loader will produce a 
better quality of hay and do it with a 
minimum of hand labor. 

x * * 

A few years ago the Wisconsin experi- 
ment station recommended the cutting 
of alfalfa but twice a year and letting it 
come into full bloom before cutting. 
They claimed the tonnage would be 
equal to more frequent cuttings and 
that it would be much better for the 
plants. I know this last is true and I 
think the first is, but the quality of the 
hay for cows is so much better when cut 
three times that it is worth the extra 
labor. 

* ae * 

EFORE the end of the month, even 

here in northern Iowa, we will be 
threshing. Here is a job that has de- 
veloped quite a social side. It gives lots 
of hard work but there is usually time 
for some fun, too. Possibly we have 
curtailed the social development in our 
run by going home for supper. It has 
several advantages, however. The 
greatest of these is the saving of labor 
for the household. It is a busy day if, 
as soon ‘as dinner is cleared away, the 
women folk must hustle around. and 
produce another big feed. If it is hot 


and the flies are thick, it cer- 
tainly is a relief to those inside 
if they know that the feeding 
business has ended when din- 
ner is over. We get home for our chores 
earlier this way and we never feel hesi- 
tant about starting a new job just at the 
close of day because it is not forcing 
someone to feed a crew that has done 
very little on the place. 

* * * 


E are using some sudan grass for 
supplementary pasture this sea- 

son. We do not have our usual sweet 
clover pasture this summer but expect 
to have plenty again next season. But 
even with sweet clover there comes a 
time when the pasture fails. We have 
usually had some silage carried over to 
fill this period. Because we did not have 
the silage left this spring we are trying 
out the sudan grass. I am trying to de- 
termine whether it would be cheaper to 
use it every season rather than the 
silage. It would require more acres but 
it would save much labor. Well, I will 
know about it after the season is over. 

. 2 a 

We farmers will always have to take 
off our hats to our wives and their 
poultry. During the hard struggle of 
the last few years more than one 
family has come thru on the poultry 
proceeds. So many times these returns 
are used up in (Continued on page 16 
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Choose Your Gift 


You can have your choice of these splendia gifts without 


spending any of your own money. 


Just a few hours of your 


spare time—and the reward you select is yours. 
Fill out and mail the coupon below stating which reward 


you want to get first. 


We'll send you complete details of 


our easy plan and the clutch pencil free by return mail. 
Please do not ask for the Free Pencil unless you hone stly 
intend to earn one of the rewards. 


Carrom and Crokinole Boara 
This Game Board will be enjoyed by every member of thx 


family. 
games with equal skill. 
evenings. 


Both young and old can learn to play different 
With it you can pass many pleasant 
Board is 20 inches square, fitted with the famous 
round corner white maple rim. 


Complete equipment is 


furnished for playing 57 different games. 


Betty Lou 

This doll walks, talks, 
sleeps, and will more than 
delight any little girl that 
gets it. Nearly sixteen inches 
tall and is beautifully and 
completely dressed. The doll 
is practically unbreakable. 


25-Piece Dinner Set 

This picture doesn’t begin 
to tell you how beautiful 
this Dinner Set really is. It 
is made of a special combi- 
nation of English and Do- 
mestice clay, beautifully dec- 
orated in colors. The set 
contains 

6 Saucers 

6 Plates 


6 Cups 
6 Sauce Dishes 
1 Platter 
You'll be surprised how 
easily you can get this Din- 
ner Set without spending 
any of your money. 


Hamilton Rifle 


This is not a toy but a regular 
22-Caliber Hunting Rifle, guar- 
anteed in every way to be abso- 
lutely safe, reliable, and an 
accurate shooter. It is cham- 
bered for 22-caliber long or 
short rim fire cartridges, and is 
30 inches long over all; barrel, 
tapered, 16 inches. Sights rear, 
open adjustable; front, knife 
sight. A solid breech block 
makes the action absolutely safe 
from rear explosion of a defec- 
tive shell. 





ohana 





Daisy Air Rifle 

Shoots 1,000 times without 
reloading. Lever action, 
round tapering barrel, nick- 
eled and polished, automatic 
shot retainer, walnut stock, 
full finish. One of the best 
air rifles made. Accurate and 
powerful. Any boy would be 
delighted with one. 


Roll Film Camera 

This Camera is. easy to 
operate and takes excellent 
pictures, 24%4x3% inches in 
size. Six exposures without 
reloading. Equipped with ex- 
cellent quality lens and two 
view finders. Uses standard 
film cartridges which may 
be loaded or unloaded in 
full daylight. 


Fountain Pen 


This Pen has a large size 14-K 
gold point. The Pen is the 
Jumbo size and is unusually at 
tractive. The holder is made of 
high-grade Para rubber, highly 
vulcanized and polished It is 
a self-filler and has the new 
patent non-leakable safety cap 
making it clean, quick and con 
venient. No mussing of fingers 
or clothes. 

This is one of the finest Pens 
we've ever offered. It is depend 
able and fully guaranteed. Im- 
perfect Pens will be remedied 
free of charge or replaced by an 
entirely new Pen. 


This Clutch Pencil FREE 


If you are really interested in one of the other Rewards and 
return the coupon at once. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
171 Success Bulding, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


Dear Sir: 
I am very much interested in securing the reward I 
have checked below. Please send me complete de- 
tails of your liberal offer. Also send me the Clutch 
Pencil.Free for promptness. 
__Betty Lou __Daisy Air Rifle 
___Fountain Pen J_ Roll Film Camera 
___Dinner Set ___Hamilton Hunting Rifle 
__Carrom and Crokinole Board 
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Southern Pacilic Photo 


Crater Lake, Oregon 








Temple Square, 





Salt Lake Cit y 


ou Will Never Forget 
Such a Trip 


Y trip up Pike’s Peak will 
L ever remain as one of my 
most enjoyable experi- 


ences. As it happened I did take 

my overcoat, tho it was July 4th. Quite 
a number of folks in the two carloads 
on the cog railroad were not prepared 
for a change of temperature. Slowly 
the train climbed the steep grade by 
means of a geared third rail. 

For a while we felt pretty gay and 
were singing songs, but one by one we 
quit singing as the air became so thin 
we were no longer able to breathe com- 
fortably. When we got to’ the snow 
line, the wind blew a gale and blew 
cold. Up on the top we were 14,109 
feet above sea level, plus a few feet of 
snow. 

Going up to Silver Plume, a mining 
camp, 1 went over the famous George- 
town loop where the railroad loops 
over itself to get the rise on a possible 
grade. Going up Lookout mountain 














Union Pacilic Photo 


By ALSON SECOR 


the highway makes-a double hairpin 
loop. You can look down and see five 
or six levels of the highway at the same 
time. It takes a good driver, with no 
back seat hysteria, and good brakes to 
come down such a descent. In fact, 
brakes would soon be hot so low gear is 


















j See j 
c* . 
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used. But that was not as thrill- 

ing to me as was the trip up to 

and down from Mount Wilsop in 

California. Every minute it 
looked as if the electric car was going 
to forget the rails in making the sharp 
turns—and such a long way to the 
bottom! But there are fewer accidents 
in these thrilling places of auto or train 
travel than occur in the level places 
where people are more careless. 

I am just kid enough to still get a 
thrill out of a-roller coaster, so why 
shouldn’t I get a great kick out of 
these scenic places in the mountains 
where the scene changes every minute? 
And nobody can enjoy more than I 
the beauty of scenes obtained from a 
quiet view while standing on some 
prominence and looking into the can- 
yons or valleys, or looking upon the 
mountain ranges snow-capped and 
dressed in forests of green. 

The taber- (Continued on page 29 

















Old Faithful Geyser, Yellowstone Park 


Yellowstone Park bears at the left 


At the right: Apache Trail Highway in 
Arizona 
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Editorial Comments 


McNary-Haugen Veto 


HERE may be more politics hidden behind the 

scenes than we know anything about, but it does 
seem to us that the question of constitutionality of the 
MecNary-Haugen bill could better be settled by the 
Supreme Court than by the President. 

It would have been very much more satisfactory to 
the farmers if the President had allowed the bill to 
become a law, even without his signature, and its consti- 
tutionality decided by the only means of settling those 
points. If declared constitutional by the court, it could 
have then been put in operation to see whether or not 
it was a workable plan. 

It does seem, as it now stands, that agriculture has 
not been given a fair showing. Years of debate in 
congress, and hearings before congressional committees, 
amount to nothing unless some legislation comes out 
of it that establishes an agricultural policy. As matters 
now stand, there is no national agricultural policy. 


To Those Who Help Us 


‘ROM time to time we send out questionnaires to 

which you have responded in the confidence that 
we would not peddle your names in any way. It is the 
only manner in which we can secure the information 
we seek, otherwise we would not bother you. It takes 
less of your time to reply to a printed list of questions 
than to answer them in person if one of us should call 
upon you and question you. Rest assured that your 
name is never sold or given to anyone selling any 
product. 

As soon as the questionnaires are in our hands with 
your replies, we tabulate the answers by machinery 
and the letters are destroyed. The replies give us a 
cross-section view of the matter we are studying, thus 
enabling us to make a better magazine, and to secure 
better advertising. 

The replies on rural schools have been very helpful. 
You will certainly be interested in the discussion of 
better rural education which will begin with the fall 
issues and continue until the subject is thoroly handled. 
Months of study will precede these articles, and they 
will be the better because of your help. 


Farm Electricity 


ASURVEY of the uses made of electricity on New 
York farms reveals the fact that between one- 
fourth and one-third of all the farms use electricity, 
with an average of 23 outlets for each home, 12 for 
ach tenant home, and 9 for the barn. There were 860 
motors on 1,181 farms, nearly 30 percent of which 
were of quarter horsepower, and the great majority 
were of one horsepower or less, used mostly for milking 
machines, pumping, cream separating, shop work, etc. 

Aside from lighting, electricity is most used in these 
New York homes for irons, vacuum cleaners and wash- 


ing machines. And in decreasing number used for 


toasting, battery charging, curling irons, heaters, 
percolators and sewing machines. Less frequent use is 
made of electric pads, stoves, grills, fans, waffle irons, 
hot plates, ranges and refrigerators. 

It would seem that these New Yorkers have stuck 
pretty closely to the cheaper equipment and the uses 
that most relieved the workers from drudgery. If it 
were not for this factor, refrigerators should stand well 
at the head of the list, and fans have a very important 
place. Only about a fifth of them are pumping water by 
this efficient method. 

In other ‘states or localities the equipment will vary 
according to the way in which equipment has been made 
popular by salesmanship or demonstration, or perhaps 
buying ability. 


Militarization 


HE President did well to veto a recent bill upon the 

ground that it was time to check the tendency to 
militarize civil and scientific offices that sometimes 
serve the government. We are slowly becoming accus- 
tomed to military titles which we use in lieu of the 
titles of nobility and royalty. 

Since his flight to Paris, have you ever seen mention 
of plain Charles A. Lindbergh? It is always Colonel 
Lindbergh, tho he is in no capacity in active military 
service. He was convoyed home on a gunboat, given a 
military salute, and his whole civilian life is kept in the 
background. 

This is but an example of the present tendency. The 
President put his foot down when a public health bill 
leaned far toward militarization. He said, “For some 
time past there has been a definite movement among 

various groups of government professional and scientific 
employees toward militarization of their respective 
services, and I am impelled to oppose this movement 
from the standpoints of both economical administration 
and public policy.” 


The Reckless Driver 


HERE is no closed season on dumb-bells. They 

get popped off everywhere and all the time. Last 
year 168 automobiles ran into trains on one railway 
system. One went “‘kersmash”’ into the fifty-first car of 
a long freight train. If that isn’t dumb-bell driving, 
what is? 

This has nothing to do with those who tried to beat 
the train at the crossing and got hit. One hundred 
sixty-eight just went head on against a train that was 
already at the crossing. Other railroads have the 
same story to tell. There were 5,640 grade crossing 
accidents last year on all railroads, with 2,371 killed and 
6,613 injured. 

It shows one of two things, maybe both. Either the 
drivers are asleep, so to speak, at the wheel, or they are 
driving without proper brake control of their cars. 
Both conditions make them a highway menace. Such 

-ars usually carry others. Good brakes, good lights and 
good driving are essential to the safety of the highways. 


—a— 























A beautiful highway in northeastern Iowa 





You Pay Anyway 


Mud Roads Are a Tax 


E all have an inborn hatred for 

taxes. It comes from the racial 

memory of persecution and 

cruelty that in ancient days were in- 

cted as punishment for tax dodging, 

nd of the unjust and burdensome taxes 

at were exacted of those not able to 

‘in the ruling class. Howe ver just a 
tax may be, and regardless of the 


By ALSON SECOR 


highways. I believe it is generally con- 
ceded that good, all-year roads are de- 
sirable. When you want to go some- 
where, you do not want a policeman or 
a highwayman stopping you. Yet a 
mud hole, or a slippery roadbed, or : 
chuck hole, may hold you up, and make 
you dig deeper into your pocket than 


either the police court or the highway 
man could. 

Many a traveler has been held up all 
night in a wayside farmhouse or a 
country hotel by a broken spring caused 
by a chuck hole, or by an overturned 
car on a slippery road, or by being stuck 
in the mud for an indefinite period 
because of increasing rains. 

In the memory of man the 





nefits we get from such a tax, 





‘ hate it on general principles. 
[f we call it a membership fee 
‘ cooperative enterprise, or an 

ssessment in a mutual insurance 
sociation, it does not arouse our 
sentment,*even tho it may be 
ich heavier than some tax levied 
the government for the purpose 

operatively building or oper- 

g some needed public enter- 

The cost of sending chil- 

n to a private school is more 
n sending them to a public 
ol. But in one ease it is 
ion and in the other, tax. 
i may easily guess which one is 
st resented. 

Public highways and _ bridges 
as essential as anything you 
name. It is not my purpose to 
iss how they should be 

inced or built. I only call to 
r attention the hidden costs 
highway transportation, such 

ts as the users must pay be- 








es, or plus, the legalized taxes 


OUT WHERE THE MUD BEGINS 


Out on the mud-plowed road, 

Out where the tires explode, 

Out where the cars are towed, 
That's where the mud begins. 


There’s where the pedestrian wins, 
There’s where he stands and grins, 
There's where a yarn he spins, 

At the cars that would pass him by. 


There’s where his chance is best, 

There’s where he may stop and rest, 

There’s where there’s no speed test, 
Out where the mud begins. 


Out on the broad highway, 

Out for a gay, long holiday, 

Stuck in the mire to stay, 
That’s where the mud begins. 


Oh, for a good detour, 
Over a road that is sure, 
That is the autoist’s lure, 
Out where the mud begins. 
—The Pathfinder. 














the building and upkeep of 


spring of 1927 will go down in 
history as the worst for the soft- 
ness of the highways. Old pioneers 
will remember almost impassable 
roads in the early days. They 
rode in two-wheeled gigs or rode 
on horseback when necessary to 
make a trip for the mail, or 
groceries, or a doctor, but they 
got thru somehow. 

In the motorized spring of 1927 
the doctor did not own a horse, 
and his car could not make a trip 
off paved roads. Cars by the score 
were stuck even on _ graveled 
roads. The bottom went out of 
the best of gravel roads, cut up by 
trucks and busses. And getting 
stuck was just one experience 
after another with every car 
driver. If car owners would keep 
an itemized account of all their 
expenses due entirely to bad 
roads they would be surprised at 
the totals. 

But aside from getting stuck 
and the (Continued on page 49 
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An ade quate ly ligh lé d farmste ad has ¢ nough lights to illuminate every part of any building whe re work is done 


Turn on the Light 


Comfort, Cheer and Power at the Switch 


By 


T George Washington’s first in- 
auguration there was attempted 
the first great lighting effort on 

the American continent. One thousand 
candles taken from Mt. Vernon to New 
York by twenty trusted slaves pro- 
duced this vast flood of light at a cost 
of $5 per hour for candle grease alone. 
Electricity, better light than Wash- 
ington’s candles gave, is now available 
in almost any rural home of moderate 
means in America at a price whereby 
1,000-candle power can be had for not 
to exceed 10 cents per hour, and without 
a single slave’s time for its preparation 
or care. If it is not available from the 
central power station, it can be had from 
the private plant; if not for power and 
utility conveniences, then for light and 
those smaller devices which mean so 
much in the way of comfort and cheer. 
The proper installation of electric 
wires is a Job of no mean importance. 
It not only calls for good material, but 
for expert work- 
manship. It calls 


ARTHUR HUNTINGTON 


best of materials from a _ reputable 
electric company; (2) employ only the 
most competent electrogist available, 
being sure that he has a 
commercial responsibility 


other out-of-the-way places in the out- 
buildings. In addition to the buildin 
lights there should be sufficient ya 
lights to illuminaté 
the whole premises. 


r 
| 
i 
’ 





which is firmly estab- 
lished; (3) take the advice 
of the company which will 
furnish you with elec- 
tricity. 

In each room and hall 
and closet there should be 
at least one outlet for 
electric light and another 
for the operation of some 
convenience device. Usu- 
ally there should be sev- 
eral outlets, always re- 
membering that light, as 
valuable as it is, will al- 
ways be small when com- 
pared with other services 
rendered by electricity. 

Few people stop to 

think that 
outlets 





for a knowledge of 
‘arrying capacities 
of wires and con- 
ductors which must 
be so installed that 
they are safe to both 
life and property 
under any and all 
conditions. 

The National 
Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters has is- 
sued a list of rules 
which cover mini- 
mum requirements. 
Nearly all cities and 
towns and careful 
companies have 
special rules of their 
own, which are 
made for the benefit 
of the users of electricity. In rural dis- 
tricts there are three good rules to follow 
which are always safe: (1) Use only the 





Provide plenty outlets 


when once 
installed cause expense 
only when in actual use 
rendering a service to the 
householder, and fewer yet 
realize that when a house 
is once wired without an 
adequate number of out- 
lets, that they are seldom 
afterwards installed, thus 
making the job incom- 
plete. A competent elec- 
trogist who recommends 
sufficient outlets is not 
running up the price of 
the work—he is a sincere 
friend of the householder. 
An adequately lighted 
farmstead must have 
lights sufficient in size and 
ample in number to light 
every part of every building where work 
is to be done. This means in closets in 
the house and in the granaries and such 


Put a switch at each entrance 
to a room 


Install a switcel 
on each outlet no 
matter where _ lo- 
cated and in many 
places two switches 
can be installed with 
economy. It is quite 
common to install 
what is known as a 
two-point switch on 
any light located at 
the head or the foot 
of a stair in order 
that the lights can 
be turned on either 
from the top or the 
bottom of the stair, 
thus making the 
stair always light. 

A properly lighted 
farmstead has the 
following switches: 
A switch on each light or group of lights 
which are used for any one operatidn 
(for example, all the lights in the cow 
barn can be controlled from one switch); 
a light which is located in such a position 
that it is used to light a person from one 
place to another should have a two- 
point switch. 








NE switch for a light necessary for 

general illumination might con- 
veniently be placed at the house and 
another at the barn. For another yard 
light a switch at the road entrance and 
one near the house or garage are added 
conveniences. For porch lights put one 
switch inside the door and the other 
where it can be turned on as one comes 
to the porch. A two-point switch in a 
bedroom means comfort if one is placed 
— it can be turned off while lying in 
bed. 


All of these (Continued on page 14 
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Six hard jobs that point the way 
to new economy 


Lindbergh has flown the ‘‘Spirit of St. Louis’’ 
over 40,000 miles—with Mobiloil. 


Byrd flew to the North Pole—with Mobiloil. 


The Citréen cars, first to cross the Sahara 
Desert—used Mobiloil. 


28 of the 30 contractors working on New 
York’s new $95,000,000 subway use Mobiloil 
or other Vacuum Oil Company products. 


The Leviathan, and the Majestic, two of the 
largest liners afloat, and the Mauretania, 
the fastest, use Gargoyle Marine Oils, sister 
products to Gargoyle Mobiloil. 


When fire engine builders demonstrate their 
fire-fighting equipment, 9 out of 10 use 



































Mobiloil. 
Saves you money lu pa 
ake this chart your guide 
There is but one reason why Mobiloil is selected time | It shows the correct grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
: . - ; . | for certain prominent cars. If your car is not listed 
and time again for the hardest lubrication work. | below, see at your dealer's the Complete Mobiloil 
Quality. This quality has made Mobiloil the most Pop tgen ng ongting Correct grades for . 
asked-for oil among farmers today. ici oe. 
: +m > SRC ae BS Sa ee! 1923 
It is very common for farmers to find that Mobiloil || a ta a | 
shows reduced oil consumption of from 10% to 50%. CARS | | 
Other savings come from fewer repairs, less time i . | pal 
lost through over-heating and breakdowns; more iT. . | A . 
mileage between carbon removals and all-around | | Cadillac. | BB | Arc. | BB | An 
general improvement in engine operation, iat OO 2 EO a te 2 teen 
se aie BB " | ; A sak eg 
How to buy Themen 8 3 ol wee Bs 
For a season’s supply we recommend the 55-gallon Ford ae 5 . | i ; E | 
and 30-gallon drums with convenient faucet. On Franklin ons BB | Arc.| BB | BB} BB BB | BB | | 
these large drums your Mobiloil dealer will give you ET clues YG fo Om 
a substantial discount. ees flied A [Amel & Acct 2 
ental , me Or d BB A ‘ A | A \ 
Other Mobiloil containers are: 10-gallon steel drums Moon ; | A | Arc. A Are. | Arc. | 
with faucet, 5-gallon cans in easy-tipping racks and Oakla A A | A , 
l-gallon and 1-quart cans. Qverle ; : ; ; : 
Paige 4 \ ' 
Your dealer has the complete Mobiloil Chart which A: "S| Avc.| A | Are.| A | 
recommends the correct grades of Mobiloil for your | | Reo ai! , | A | Arc-| 
car, tractor and truck. You are always sure with- Stud baker | A A | Ar | | 
pe cal Lave | [ave | wh | Are) | 


The World’s Quality Oil _ 


Mobiloil Mobile 


Look for the red Gargoyle trade-mark 


VAC UUM OI L C OM PAN Y on the Mobiloil container 
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ilo Filling Makes Progress 


New Methods Reduce the Labor 


By A. A. BURGER 


























A loading device attached to the binder and an unloading extension on the 


N the growing competition for 

cheaper rations and better feeds is 

the silo losing or gaining ground? 
I know of no better way to find the 
answer to this question than to drive 
thru those sections where the silo has 
been longest in use. One of these sec- 
tions is Orange township, in Black 
Hawk county, Iowa. Here there are 
two silos on practically every farm. The 
first is generally a large one, a 16 x 36, 
the popular size that was constructed 
when silos were first built in this sec- 
tion. The second silo is smaller in 
diameter. 

These people have found that it is 
mn-re economical to get the silage 
capacity by building 
the silo smaller in 
diameter and _ taller, 


economical feed that the farm produces. 

“The first silos were used for winter 
feeding; silage was the winter pasture. 
Occasionally some of the men had some 
of this feed left over which they fed dur- 
ing the summer, especially when the 
clover crop failed, or during hot, dry 
seasons when the green pastures were 
cut short. Then they found that silage 
was the best summer pasture substitute 
that théy could feed, indeed, a reserve 
summer pasture, an invaluable feed 
when summer feed had failed. And that 
experience led to the building of the 
second silo. 

“Many of these men are keeping on 
their farms many more cattle than they 


silage cutter saves heavy lifting 


formerly could. They can feed these 
cows better and cheaper; they are more 
successful in keeping up the milk flow. 
You will remember the year of 1923, 
the year that so many of these silos were 
built to save the late corn crop. That 
one year paid for half the cost of the 
silo. 

“Without the second silo many of our 
farmers would have had to sell off most 
of their cattle; in fact, many of them 
actually did. They found that the 
second silo was just as profitable as the 
first, and, in many cases in such emer- 
gencies, more profitable than the first.” 

Fully forty percent of the value of the 
corn plant is in the stalks and leaves. 

In dry fodder, a large 
part of this is lost. In 
the form of silage it 








not infrequently 45 to 
50 feet. They have 
found that the first 
cost of such a silo is 
there is 
spoilage in feeding, it 
is more adaptable to 
the small herd, and 
what is more, the en- 
silage is of better 
quality because it set- 
tles more and keeps 
better. 

But why the sec- 
ond silo? I put this 
question to a number 
of dairymen. I asked 
them if it paid. From 
W.H. Maust, a dairy- 
man operating a 240- 
acre farm, I struck 
the answer from this 
section: ‘The dairy- 


less 


less, 








makes the most pal- 
atable kind of feed. It 
may be stored very 
economically from 
one season to the next 
with practically no 
deterioration; it is 
kept in a small space; 
it is easily accessible; 
it can be depended 
upon in an emer- 
gency. 

What is the cost of 
this feed? Roughly 
speaking, it should 
not exceed $3 per ton. 

In some carefully 
compiled figures, Ev- 
vard, at Iowa state 
college, has given it a 
cost value of $2.57 
per ton. This in- 
cludes storage cost of 











men of this section 


25 cents per ton, man 





have found that en- 
silage makes the most 


A machine that cuts the silage in the field is being developed 


labor 40 cents per 
hour, man and team 








labor 70 cents per ton, engine at $1.75 
per hour, fuel gasoline at 181% cents per 
gallon, depreciation of ensilage cutter 
$16 per year. «In fact all the items of 
cost are included. These items are 
based on what it would cost to do the 
work if all the labor had to be hired. 

Silage is worth about two-fifths as 
much as a ton of clover hay. That is its 
replacement value. It is, of course, not 
a protein feed, nor can it be used to 
take the place of protein concentrates. 
But if we did not have ensilage to feed, 
we might ask the question—how much 
of the rough feeds, or even grains or 
concentrates, could be saved by the 
feeding of silage? A farm will produce 

nly a certain amount of grain or 
roughage. Silage will make that feed 
go farther. 

The expense of filling silos and the 
heavy loss from spoilage need some 
special study and investigation. Equip- 
ment manufacturers have developed 
loading devices for the corn binder that 
save heavy lifting. 

There is now being developed a 
machine that cuts the silage in the field. 
\. W. Becker and O. H. Reed of Brown 
county, South Dakota, used one of 
these machines last fall with very 
pleasing results. In 1926 Becker used 
17 men, 24 horses, 8 wagons and 2 
binders, and it took two full days to do 
the job. 

In 1927, with the field ensilage har- 
vester, Becker used 6 men, 8 horses, 4 
wagons, and completed the job in one 
and three-fifth days. He estimates -he 
saved $110 in the cost of filling his silo 
by using the field ensilage harvester. 

A blower and an extra gas engine or 
tractor are, of course, necessary when 
the field ensilage harvester is used. Thus 
the total investment is more, but for 


large silos the saving in time and labor | 


more than compensates. Becker did not 
tramp the silage last year. A number 
of Pennsylvania farmers have also used 
the machine with considerable success. 

It is not much to say that the silo will 
increase the carrying capacity of most 
farms by at least one-third. Silage is a 
more valuable feed per acre than pas- 
ture, comparatively much more profit- 
able. We have found that the silo is 
iften the means of saving the corn crop 
in the years of late corn or early frosts. 
Otherwise the loss thru immature or 
frosted corn is often very great. We 
now know that some time sooner or 
later we will have to contend with the 
uropean corn borer, and when that 
time comes the silo will become one of 
the most itnportant factors in its con- 


rol. 


+ 
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New Bulletins 
“Big Teams on Illinois Farms.”’ Ex- 
plains hitches, arrangement of lines, etc. 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 


“Rations for Baby Beef Calves.”’ 
Bulletin 237, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul. 


The Design of the Kansas Home. 
bulletin 19, Engineering experiment 
tation, Manhattan, Kansas. 


South Dakota bulletin 211 tells how 

‘control quack grass and other weeds. 
Write the South Dakota Agricultural 
College, Brookings, for a copy. 
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What 
“tire economy” 
really means 


# CONOMY” doesn’t mean buying cheap tires. 


True, you may save a dollar or two on first cost, 
but suppose a dealer does offer you tires at less than 
the price of the standard makes? It stands to reason 


that’s all they are worth. 


You can go to a Kelly-Springfield dealer, pay a fair 
price (no more than you would pay for any other 
reputable make ) and get the quality product of the tire 
industry. When the ‘‘price buyer’s” second set of tires 
is wearing out, you are still turning in cost-cutting miles 


on your Kellys. Which buy is the real economy ? 

If you are not already using Kellys, get acquainted 
with the local Kelly dealer. He can show you what 
“tire economy” really means. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
General Motors Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


KELLY sattoonTIRES 













WISE 


MOTORISTS 


use this 
sturdy gauge 
reqularly 


ETERAN motorists know 

it pays to test their tires 
regularly—pays im increased 
tire mileage, low tire costs. 
And they always use the de- 
pendable Schrader Gau 
built to withstand r ug usage 
and still give reliable 

Buy a Schrader 

Use it at least , 


testing day,” teil aemiibaline 
do their hardest work: over the 
week end. 


Schrader posites sold 
by more than 100,000 dealers 
Chane the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, tne. BROOKLYN 
Chicago ‘ 


| Such Switches are generally 
| closet lights, lights in refrigerators and 


the owner of the property. 


Turn On 
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the Light 


Continued from page 10 


are hand-controlled switches of which 


| there are three general types: (1) Snap 
| switches which are operated by the 
| turning of a button; (2) push switches, 


which are operated by the pressing of a 
button; (3) toggle switches, which are 
operated by the throwing of a small 
lever. 


rok farm buildings the toggle is by 

far the best switch as it can be oper- 
ated by simply pushing the lever up or 
down with the elbowor back of the hand 
even when carrying a load which re- 
quires the use of both hands. 

Around the outbuildings exercise care 
to place switches in such places that 
they will not be caught by harness or be 
rubbed by livestock. They should also 
be so located as to always be handled 
from a place where the feet of the 
operator will be on dry ground, as there 


| is sufficient voltage to cause a very un- 
' comfortable shock to the average person 


if the party is standing in a wet place. 
The three other classes of switches 
most appropriately used on a farm are: 
A door type of switch which turns 

on the light when the door is opened 
and turns it off when the door is closed. 
used on 


cupboards. 

Automatic switches. The most 
valuable switch on the farm is the one 
which turns on the lights in the henhouse 
thus starting biddies’ “egg factory’’ to 
work for a good long day. The lighting 
of feedlots makes the livestock spend 
more hours per day getting ready for 
market. Such switches are operated by 
a clock device and can be made to 
operate at any predetermined schedule. 

3. Master switches. One of the best 
burglar insurances is light. In cities it is 
quite common to have the buildings so 


| wired that all of the lights on the prem- 


ises can be turned on all at once from 
any one of a number of switches con- 
veniently located. Farmsteads so 
wired are given wide berth by chicken 
and hog thieves. 


\ HILE the wiring of a set of build- 
ings is the work of an expert, there 
are some simple rules which will guide 


The wires must be of sufficient 
capacity. There should be no dimming of 
the lights when all lights are turned on 
at once. Of course, there is a slight dim- 
ming but it should not be noticeable to 
the eye. 

Wires which are overloaded or which 
become crossed on another wire become 
hot. If properly installed, even tho they 
become red hot, they will do no damage. 

To prevent wires from showing any 
appreciable sag in ordinary open wiring, 


| the fastenings should not be further 


apart than six feet. If it is impossible 
to make secure fastenings protect both 
wires with covering commonly called 
loom. There 's also flexible wire which 
can be installed without supports. A 


| better plan is to pay the price and have 


the wires installed in iron pipes called 


| conduits. 


Loose connections and joints become 
hot when current is passing. Securely 
fasten and then solder all joints and 


wire splices. Where joints are made, 
they should be thoroly insulated. 

The four most important rules are: 
Consult your electric company. 
Deal only with reliable houses. 
Employ only competent workmen. 
Make some reputable party respon- 

sible. 

Prepare to receive full benefit from 
electricity by installing a convenience 
outlet in each room. No job will ever 
bé complete without a full quota of 
both outlets and switches and a com 
plete job is always the cheapest in the 
long run. 


The Farm Septic Tank 

INCE our septic tank has been in- 

stalled, a good many neighbors and 
others have asked: “What is a septic 
tank and what do they cost?” 

This plant was installed to care for 
the sewage disposal from the bath- 
room, kitchen sink and from the laun- 
dry in the basement of our farm home. 
It is an excavation, 10 feet 3 inches by 
3 feet 4 inches, built 60 feet from the 
house with 2 feet drop to the 100 on the 
level, placed 2 feet underground, com- 
posed of two cemented chambers and 
covered on top with 114 inches by 3 feet 
4 inch cement slabs. 

The cost will vary in different locali- 
ties. Our septic tank required 26 sacks 
of cement and 3 yards of sand. Coarse 
sand takes less cement. There is a 3- 
inch siphon, 5-foot pipe, materials for 
the form, baffle boards, haulage of 
materials, excavation and corstruction 
labor to be figured. 

The farm bureau agent of our county 
cooperated with Walter G. Ward, 
architect of the extension service, Kan- 
sas agricultural college, and K. I. 
Church, representative of the cement 
association, who built our septic tank 
for the purpose of demonstrating the 
system and the proper handling of 
cement to Harper county farmers. 

Public health officers have shown an 
eagerness to cooperate wherever farm 
water and sewage disposal systems are 
installed, since it means a positive step 
forward in disease prevention and bet- 
ter health for the families concerned. 

Kansas has over 275,000 families 
living on farms and in small towns. Of 
these, not over five percent have water 
and sewage disposal systems, according 
to K. I. Church, agricultural engineer of 
the Portland cement association. To b 
sure the number of installations of sep- 
tic tanks is rapidly increasing, but there 
is yet a long way to go before the ma- 
jority of farms are so equipped.—Mrs. 
James Prouse, Kansas. 
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Squibs From a Farmer’s 
Notebook 


Continued from page 5 


the family living that the total is seldom | 
known. It is surprising, where poultry | 
records are kept, what they have re- | 
turned. We men do a lot of grumbling | 
about the hens that persist in roosting 
on the binder but we accept the family | 
eroceries that they provide without a 
word of credit. I know that we have 
had many things that came out of the 
chicken money, things of which I never 
knew until they were installed and 
paid for. 
8 -% 


The farmers in a community might be 
likened to a huge family. Every one is 
working at the same thing at the same 
time without any apparent competition 
except in the speed and quality of the 
work. Each strives to have his plowing, 
planting, or harvesting done along with | 
the rest. Each does his work slightingly 
or thoroly, characteristic of himself. 
iach keeps a friendly account of the 
other’s progress. Even the hired man is 
sure to know at just what stage in their 
work every neighbor is. Farm life has 
, side of real community living. 


rNHIS group or community living de- 
velops a friendliness not found else- 
where. Nowhere in the world is there a 
finer feeling of friendliness. It is never | 
expressed so much by words as by 
deeds. We farmers are a class not much 
given to expressing our sentiments in 
rds. Let misfortune, however, come 
) one of a farm community and see the 
expression of sympathy. A neighbor is 
k in the spring and is unable to plant 
his crop. It is done for him by his 
ighbors without thought of direct 
remuneration. Let him break his leg at 
harvest time and his crop is gathered at 
a community picnic. All of us that have 
lived our lives in a farm community 
know all this. Most of us have felt the 
nspoken sympathy expressed by kindly 
hands in time of trouble. Seldom do we 
consider the fact that this is a condition 
not often found outside the rural com- 
inity. We fail to recognize it as an- 
other view of the glory and richness of 
American farm life. 


Paper Mulch 


AN increase of one and one-half to 
4% three times normal productien has 
‘n obtained by the United States de- 
partment of agriculture when garden | 
land was covered with heavy asphalt- 
turated paper. This is an adaptation | 
of the practice commonly used in the 
pineapple fields of Hawaii. 
The use of paper mulch, besides in- 
creasing yields, eliminates all weeds 
tween rows, facilitates weeding be- 
en plants in the row, and does away 
th the necessity of cultivation. In 
iin crops there is a marked hasten- | 
of maturity, and an increase in | 
nination. The crop is also improved | 
ize, quality and cleanliness. 
Full information regarding the results | 
of experiments conducted so far may be | 
tained in technical bulletin No. 75-T, | 
entitled “Crop-Plant Stimulation with | 
Vaper Mulch.” It may be obtained 
irom the United States department of | 
agriculture, Washington, 
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A Heavy-Duty International Truck ready for a heavy load of live 
stock. A huge tonnage of cattle and hogs goes into every market 
these days by International, saving time and money for the ship- 
pers. And dairy products are seen in trucks on every highway. 





HIN MER Marion. 
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Loyal Friend of the Farm 
an International [ruck 


zB FARMER has taken to motor truck transportation like a duck 
takes to water. His need for trucks has put him ahead of the times, 
for official registration figures show that farmers own more trucks than 
any other separate industry. International Trucks, over a 24-year period, 
have played a most valuable part in putting Agriculture on the fast and 
profitable, time-and-labor-saving basis. 

Farm hauling presents a big, varied, hard job—and that is why the job 
is so often given to a husky quality International. The sturdy, powerful 
members in International Trucks are built for field and barn yard, for hills 
and muddy side-roads, for heavy loads and hard treatment. This has been 
International policy, and the records of our trucks have proved its sound- 
ness. Where hauling is hardest the reputation of International Trucks 
shines brightest. 

When you buy a motor truck, keep in mind, too, that the wings of 
International Service protect every International Truck and its owner, 
wherever the truck will have to go. Remember that the facilities of 
International Harvester are always close at hand to keep trucks on the 
job, through long lives of low-cost hauling. 

f sie is a wide range of International trucks to choose from. You can fit the he Savon Special fp 


style, body, cab, tires, etc.—to your particular loads and roads. Sizes include the 4-ton Special 
Delivery; 4 and 6-cylinder Speed Trucks, 1%, 142, and 2-ton; and Heavy-Duty trucks to 5-ton 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America : ak 
(Incorporated) Chicago, Illinois 


- « « « Thousands of men have written us about their 
INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS. ‘Here are some comments: 


“Have used on, Tahneratiees for VMVA — highly pees the —_ 
seven years and can say that we ruck as a dependabie and eco- 
honestly believe there xs not a @AMEIEOTN®  nomical hesliagents fordailyfarm 
truck made that will beat it for A, fy use. . . . Very economical in gas 
service and satisfaction, and with and oil consumption, and per- 
as small upkeep. You just can't S——_ formance satisfactory 
hardly wear one out. The truck S in every way.” 
is still doing satisfactory work.” _<S - Joun H.Grenter, 
Hucues Houston, = Ottawa, Illinois 
Murray, Kentucky _.-= 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 
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Neatness and cleanliness in the roadside 


stand 


are big factors in drawing par- 
ticular trade 


Catering to the Consumers 


Ideas for People on Main Traveled Roads 


HE backbone of the roadside 

market, the most prominent form 

of producer-to-consumer market- 
ing we see today along our highways, is 
the regular trade. Tourists may come 
and tourists may go, but it is the auto- 
mobile from the nearby towns and 
cities that brings the real buyers of the 
produce that goes across the counter of 
the roadside market. Of course, certain 
items are sold to the touring 
public, but the successful road- 


the products of your orchard and garden 
and farm, it is well to consider the ques- 
tion as carefully as you would if you 
proposed opening a store in a town or 
city. 

There is such a thing as a neighbor- 
hood store which lives and prospers 
because it is convenient to all in a neigh- 
borhood. Yet such a store is never well 
placed deep in an alley and out of sight. 


Far better, load the stuff into a spring 
wagon or light truck, get it in to the 
wholesaler, and hustle out to the land to 
raise more crops. There are those whose 
location makes it impossible to sell 
profitably at a stand on their own 
places. I know one such man who 
specializes on melons. He raises them 
on a sandy, low river bottom, and takes 
them to the intersection of a national 

highway seven miles away to 
sell. 





side market is usually success- 
ful because more or less regular 
customers return to buy again. 

To get these ‘‘repeaters”’ to 
stop the first time is one prob- 
lem, the same problem that 
must be faced in getting the 
tourist trade, of course. 

To keep this local trade that 
has stopped and to bring it 
back to stop and buy again is 
another problem. On the solu- 
tion of these two problems 





Stop them or you'll never sell them. 

Show a wide variety or they'll go else- 
where. 

Sell good stuff or they'll never come 
back. 

Those are the cardinal points to road- 
side marketing success. 


Variety, quality, good signs, 
are the three essentials to the 
roadside market ac- 
cording to C. F. Christian ot 
Ohio, who bases his statement 
on a tour of stands in Geauga 
county, Ohio. 

“Geauga county lies only an 
hour’s drive from a million 
consumers living in Cleveland,” 
says Mr. Christian. ‘Nearly 
every farm on the main roads 
in this county does some road- 


success, 








really hangs the question of 
success or failure of every road- 
side marketing stand. I think the most 
successful merchant is always a golden- 
rule sort of person. He has the ability 
to slip into other fellows’ shoes occa- 
sionally. He can imagine how he would 
like to be treated if he were on the buy- 
ing side of the counter instead of the 
selling. Also, this suecessful merchant 
is more or less adept at tooting his own 
horn, not offensively, of course, but in 
a way that will draw customers. 

After all, it is just a matter of mer- 
chandising. If you have thought of 
establishing a stand from which to sell 


See the point? Get a business front out 
where it will be seen. 

But the big store is not only where it 
‘an be seen, but where it will be seen by 
the multitude. For biggest sales put 
the roadside market where it may be 
seen by those that pass, and on a main 
traveled road where there will be plenty 
who pass to see it. Not even a youngster 
with time to spare should get the habit 
of keeping store in a place where no 
sales are made, and where no sales can 
be made because no one passes by to 
whom he could sell. 


seller. 


side selling.’”’ Note the refer- 
ence tomain roads, the traveled 
roads. And the successful stands, he 
continues, live up to the letter and 
spirit of three big essentials: 

Nothing but good things on the stand. 
A stung buyer never returns to take a 
chance on being stung again. 

A wide variety to appeal to the 
buyers’ tastes. Variety catches the 
city man’s fancy, and induces him to dig 
more generously into his purse. - 

Stop the buyer with good signs. 
“You’ve got to stop ’em before you 
can sell ’em,”’ in the vernacular of the 
(Continued on page 15 
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30 x 314 Cord 


$6.95 





30 x 314 Cord 


$4-6s 
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Buy 


See your Firestone Dealer now. Get his wonder- 
fully low prices on Oldfield Tires—famous for their 
dependability and low cost mileage. For over four 
years these quality tires have been built in the great 
Firestone Factories for The Oldfield Tire & Rubber 
Company who sold them through their own distribu- 
tors and dealers as the most outstanding tire on the 
market, securing a higher price for the Oldfield than 
for any other high grade standard tire. Now, to give 
motorists everywhere the benefit of Oldfield 
advantages, Firestone has taken over the distribution 


as well as manufacture of these tires. 
ern, \ ~ aT £ 
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The amazingly low prices on Courier Tires and 
Tubes, Firestone-built, will interest you. These tires 
are over-size, rugged, and the side wall ribs prevent ~ 
rut wear. 


Airway Tires, made especially by Firestone for 
small cars, are now available at prices that cannot 
be duplicated. 


Remember, too, these low prices apply also to the 
de luxe Firestone Gum-Dipped Balloon Tire—mak- 
ing it easily the greatest value to be obtained. 


All of these tires are Firestone-built and only 
Firestone economies of manufacture could give so 
much value at such low cost. 


Firestone Dealers Give You 
Complete Service Free 


With these better tires goes the better service of the 
Firestone Dealer, trained and equipped to get out of 
your tires all of the mileage built in at the factory. 


You have always wanted Firestone quality— 
Firestone mileage and Firestone dependability. Now 
you may have them at the lowest prices in history. 
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NS UP ITS 


POSSIBILITIES TO YOU! 


HE day of farming un- 

(5 der Mulch Paperis here 
— Mulch Paper that 
stifles the weeds by the 
simple expedient of blan- 
keting them—Mulch Paper 
that promotes plant growth 
by holding moisture im the 
ground instead of giving 
it up to evaporation by the 
sun—Mulch Paper that in- 
creases bacterial activity 
and plant stimulus in gen- 
eral the heat it transfers 
toand conserves in the soil. 


Statistics show 
an increased 
yield for Mulch 
Paper-grown . 
pn a of Larger crops—earlier crops 


297%. —and at LOWER cost 


Mulch Paper is BEYOND the experi- 
mental stage today. It has 
been in use in the pineapple 
ficlds and onthe sugar planta- 
tions of Hawaii for fourteen 
years. It has been tried in test 
after test in this country and 
inEurope.Today,statistics are 
available for everyone that 
PROVE that Mulch Paper 
produces Jarger crops, EAR- 
LIER crops and at a small 
expenditure of time, effort 
and money. 

Statistics that show an in- 
crease in yield for Mulch 
Paper-grown sweet corn of 
297%—an increase for spin- 
ach of 516% — for sweet 
potatoes of 100%—for beets, 


‘ 
Statistics sho 


INTERNATIONAL 


yield for Mulch Paper-grown 
spinach of 516% Ci 
pings, late fall planting). 


turnips and practically every other farm 
grown product. 


Gator-Hide Mulch Paper available 
in limited quantities NOW 

Pay The International 
Paper Company, the 
world’s largest paper 
manufacturer, now 
offers limited quanti- 
ties of Gator - Hide 
Mulch Paper, made 
underthe Eckart Pat- 
ents, in rolls of 150 
and 300 lineal yards 
and in 18" and 36" 
widths. In order, 
however, that the 
greatest possiblenumber of planters may 
try Gator-Hide 
Mulch Paper, 
the ——— 
ited supply is 
bein Adit in 
lotsofnot more 
than 4 rolls to 
an individual. 
Order yoursup- 
ply today and 
write at the 
same time for 
free booklet, 
“The Miracle of 
Mulch Paper”, 
that not only tells the story 
of the development of this 
new principle, but shows you 
how to apply it. 


Statistics show an in- 

creased yield forMulch 

Paper- grown beets of 
more than 100%. 


Statistics show 
an increased 
yield forMulch 
Paper-grown 
sweet potatoes 
of 100%. 


w an increased 


first clip- 


PAPER COMPANY 


Department A-32, Pershing Square Building, Park Ave. and 42nd St., New York City 


In TWO TYPES 


Type A—for Annuals, 
primarily in field culture. 
18” width — 300 lineal 
yardstoroll - - $3.00 
36” width— 300 lineal 
yards to roll - - $6.00 

Type B—for Perennials in 
field culture and all gar- 
den work. 

18” width — 150 lineal 
yardsto roll - - $3.00 
36” width —150 lineal 
yards to roll - - $6.00 

While only four rolls will 

be sold to the individual, 

any combination of four 

may be had. Only C.O.D. 

orders accepted for ship- 

ment by American Railway 

Express. 


INT 
ra? 


the rights for 
sale east of the 


C 


ER 
ER 


This paper is completely covered by 
the Eckart Patents under which the 
International Paper Company has 





me | 
MIRACLE | | 
OF | 


MULCH 
PAPER | ff 
Write 


for this ie 
Free | | t 


Booklet | ! - - 


This booklet tells in aneasily 
grasped way something of 
the history, the development 
and the possibilities of 
Mulch Paper. It is replete 
with comparative photo- 

graphs of Mulch-grown and 
non-Mulch-grown products. 

It portrays the REAL Mira- 

cle of Mulch Paper. Be sure 


to write for it. 
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Gathering Garden Vegetables 


HE majority of home _ garden 

enthusiasts give too little thought 
to the gathering of vegetables for family 
use. Many gather the vegetables 
needed, irrespective of kinds or weath: 
conditions. This is all right when on: 
gathering vegetables that quickly los 
in quality after they are removed fro: 
the garden, but a poor plan to follow 
in harvesting a great many of the garde: 
crops. 

As a rule, one will find it inadvisab) 
to gather vegetables very far in advanc: 
of the time when they are to be used 
The main object of the home garden is 
that of supplying the family with fres 
vegetables thruout the growing season 
and if the vegetables are gathered long 
before they are to be used, they will not 
be fresh but will be shriveled, dry and 
tasteless. On the other hand, if on 


| gathers the vegetables at all hours « 


the day—in hot, sunny weather, on 
rainy days, and at times when heavy 
dews are on the crops—one will find 
that they will not have the freshness 
and quality at all times that they should 
have, and that there will be more or less 
damage done to the growing crops bj 
such practice. . 

We have found that the practice of 


| gathering each evening the supply of 


vegetables for use next day is of great 
value in preserving their quality and 
freshness. They should be gathered lat: 


| in the evening and stored away in th 


cellar, spring house, or other cool, damp 
place, where the temperature is such as 
to keep them tender and fresh. Lettuce, 
radishes, cabbage, peas, green beans, 
cucumbers, and vegetables of like 
nature should never be gathered in the 
heat of the day, when they are in a 
wilted condition. Such vegetables as 
tomatoes, beets, potatoes, onions and 
the like are not so easily affected by 
wilting, and may be gathered at any 
time without great loss of freshness or 
quality. However, even these vege- 
tables are more crisp and tasty when 


| gathered in the evening and kept in a 


cool, damp place until ready for use. 
Sweet corn is the one exception we 


| have found. It should be gathered only 


as needed for it quickly loses sweetness 
when it is removed from the stalk. 
Sweet corn that has been gathered for 
forty-eight hours is not nearly so sweet 
when cooked as that which has been 
freshly gathered. Even if it has been 


| gathered only a few hours, it has lost a 
| portion of its sweetness.—W. 8. C., Ind. 


Catering to the Consumers 
Continued from page 16 


But let’s give Christian a chance 
tell the rest of his story in his own 
words. He has talked to the men abx 
whom he tells, and there are some ideas 
in their experiences that may help you. 

“On the Cleveland-Meadville road, 
the heaviest traveled road in Geauga 
county, B. A. Wilson and Son have been 
successfully stopping motorists and sell- 
ing to them for more than five years,” 
says Mr. Christian. 

“The Wilsons’ stand is on top of a 
hill. At the foot of this hill in both di- 
rections are big signboards. On these, 
Hilltop Farm lists the things offered for 
sale in season. Ice cream, soft drinks, 
gasoline and flowers have been added 
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day in roadside sales for the man who | 


dealer in antiques and second-hand farm 
tools, an auctioneer, and extensive 
grower of strawberries. Practically all 
his sales are made at the farm, every- 


sold on week days. 


sales to the consurner.”’ 





for sale to the maple sirup, eggs, fruit, 
garden truck and potatoes that are the 
farm’s staple products. 

“The more things offered, the greater 
the number of motorists who stop to 
inquire and buy. The sidelines fill in the 
gaps when the farm is producing little. 

‘John Henke’s experience with sign- | 
boards and variety of products is the 
same as Wilsons’, Mr. Henke has nar- 
row wooden panels painted with ‘Eggs, 
Potatoes,’ ‘Broilers,’ and other prod- 
ucts.. These panels are hung one under 

other on an attractive general farm 
ign 

“In direct proportion to the number 

f panels hanging on Henke’s sign is the 
mber of cars that stop at his roadsid 
narket. His signs are placed well down 
the road, 500 feet or more from the 


stand. 


)» EPEAT orders for high quality pota- 
toes is C. B. Wick’s aim. He has 
een disposing of his entire crop ol 
potatoes at his front door for several 
years. Quality brings the same people 
out from Cleveland year after year to 
buy their winter’s supply of tubers. 
“How about that commandment, | 
‘Remember the Sabbath day?’ It can | 
be done, as Roy Harrison, another 
Geauga county farmer, has demon- 
trated. | 
“In Harrison’s front yard you'll find 
this sign, ‘No business done on Sunday.’ | 
‘I’m superintendent of a Sunday school,’ 
Harrison explained, ‘and it wouldn’t 
look right for me to make Sunday my) 
biggest day.’ 
‘Sunday is unquestionably the big 


isn’t particular. 
“Harrison sells an odd line. He is a | 


hing from strawberry plants and sec- 
nd-hand nlows to Sandwich glass being 


“Whether one makes roadside mar- | 
ting & six- or seven-days-a-week busi- 

, attractive road signs not less than | 
500 feet away from the stand, variety 
products, and high quality remain the 
ceys to success in this system of direct 


Chere you are. Does your location 
| your produce warrant the operation | 
a roadside market? The people who } 
‘in point to the success of their ven- 
ires in this direction are those who 
e been able to come thru with the 
iff the city likes; show it where the 
‘man can find it;’sell it at a price 
will interest him and make it 
thwhile to go to the extra trouble of 
ying it home in the car instead of 
lering it from a store. 


tech the garden for the insect visi- | 
A bug in time saves nine, and it 
the garden, too. 


—_______.. 


order to get results with the fall 
d or late summer planted vegeta- 
ey must be planted in plenty of 
Kivery day counts. Each day’s 
is one day nearer Jack Frost. 





“ome say spray, some say dust, but 
is harder on bugs and fungus 
‘neither, 


. Mel 
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These are the oil companies 
which mix and sell 


ETHYL 
GASOLINE 


the motor fuel that “knocks out that ‘knock’” 
and gives high compression performance 












AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 
American Ethyl 

ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD. 
Pratt’s Ethyl Petrol 

ASHLAND REFINING COMPANY 

Red Pepper Better Ethyl 

ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
Associated Ethyl 

ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 
Atlantic Ethyl 

BEACON OIL COMPANY 
Colonial Ethyl 

CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 
Conoco Ethyl 

CRYSTAL OIL REFINING CORP. 
Crystal Ethyl 

EMPIRE OIL WORKS P 
Empire Ethyl 

HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO, 
Humble Ethyl 

IMPERIAL OIL, LIMITED 
Imperial Ethyl 

JOHNSON OIL REFINING CO. 
Johnson Ethyl 

KENDALL REFINING COMPANY 
Kendall Ethyl 

LIBERTY OIL COMPANY, LTD. 
Liberty Pep Ethy 

LOUISIANA OIL REFINING CORP. 
Loreco Ethyl 

MEXICAN PETROLEUM CORP. 
Pan Am Ethyl 

A. D. MILLER SONS’ COMPANY 
Miller’s Ethyl 

PAN AMERICAN PETROLEUM CO. 
Pan Am Ethyl 

PENNSYLVANIA REFINING COMPANY 
Penreco Ethyl 

PENNZOIL COMPANY 
Pennzoil Ethyl 

REFINERS OIL COMPANY 
Refiners Ethyl 

ROOT REFINERIES, INC. 
Red Chief Ethyl 

SOLAR REFINING COMPANY 
Solar Ethyl 

SPEARS & RIDDLE COMPANY 
Fleet Wing Ethy 

STANDARD OIL CO. (INDIANA) 
Red Crown Ethyl 

STANDARD OIL CO. (KENTUCKY) 
Crown Ethyl 

STANDARD OIL CO. OF LOUISIANA 
Standard Ethy 

STANDARD OIL CO. (NEBRASKA) 
Red Crown Ethy! 

STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 
Standard Ethyl 

STANDARD OIL CO. (OHIO 
Red Crown Ethyl 

STERLING OIL COMPANY 
Sterling Ethyl 

TEXAS PACIFIC COAL & OIL CO. 
T.-P. Ethyl 


.-P. Ethy’ 

TIDE WATER OIL COMPANY 
Tydol Ethyl 

UNION OIL CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
Union Ethyl 

WALBURN PETROLEUM CO., INC. 
Walburn Ethyl 

WAVERLY OIL WORKS COMPANY 
Waverly Ethyl 
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In addition there are hundreds of resellers 


ETHYL is in good company 


HY are these companies mixing 


ETHYL with their already good gaso- 
lines? To enable you as a car owner to get 
maximum efficiency from whatever car you 

AY may be driving. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, NewYorkCity 56Church St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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HE most outstanding 4-H club 
county in Missouri for 1927,” is 
the well-earned title won by 


Lincoln county. Winning the first prize 


ship for 1927 was 368, the largest en- 
rollment in any Missouri county. 
Thirty-one of her forty-two clubs 
finished all their work, making them 100 














———— 


State champion 4-H dairy judging team: Claude Reckamp, Oscar W. Meier, 
county agent, and Clarence Palmer 


of $250 offered by the Missouri state 
banker's association to the county mak- 
ing the highest score in 4-H club work, 
among the 99 counties in Missouri 
where 4-H clubs are organized, is its 
latest achievement. 

In the state 4-H club style show 
Mildred Cortelyou won first place with 
a gray-blue wool dress which she made 
herself at a cost of $8.05. The costumes 
were judged on general appearance, 
cost, upkeep, durability, the purpose 
for which worn and suitability to the 
individual. As an additional reward, 
Mildred received $50 to be used in de- 
fraying her expenses to the National 
4-H Club Congress in Chicago, where 
she ranked third in the style show. 

The dairy club demonstration team, 
of Lincoln county, composed of Claude 
Reckamp and Clarence Palmer, carried 
away first honors in the state contest 
and fifth in the national contest at 
Memphis, Tennessee, last October. 
This team demonstrated approved 
methods of feeding, and advocated a 
balanced ration of ground corn, bran, 
linseed oilmeal, steamed bonemeal, and 
salt, mixed in definite proportions and 
fed with a medium protein roughage of 
silage and alfalfa. 

The winner of the state dairy club 
contest and of a $25 prize was Ralph 8. 
Brown. His purebred Holstein cow, 
Countess Hominy Ormsby Beeta, cost 
him $150 and her feed cost $69. The 
total value of her products sold was 
$131.96, leaving a net of $62.96, and 
Ralph has a cow now appraised at a 
much higher valuation than when he 
bought. her. 

In the last Missouri state contest, 
Marjorie Kowazek was declared cham- 
pion. There were more entrants from 
Lincoln county than from any other 
county. 

Lincoln county’s 4-H club member- 
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Junior and Club Department 
For Farm Boys and Girls 


Conducted by Kirk Fox 


cultural college. Many of Line 
county’s forty-two 4-H clubs are 
only keenly alert along lines of progres 
sive farming and approved home-mak 
ing methods, but are also 
makers. Ten garment-making : 
completed 392 articles which cos 
$196.03 and are valued at $437.22. On 
canning club, led by Miss Gertrud 
O’Brien, put up 574 quarts, 
$84.03 and valued at $172,20. 
A dairy club, led by R. L. 


raised thirteen cows, 


money 


costing 


Brown, 
which are valued 














Mrs. Earl Williams, who has been 
a club le ade r for ve years 
Left: 


Kou azel., 


Marjorie 


health chamyion 


Bottom: Mildred Cort lyou, style 
show girl 


at $899, at a cost of $1,113.17. A sow 
and-litter club, led by Charles Harness, 
raised forty-seven pigs costing $626.09 
and valued at $899. And a sheep club 
of five members, led by 
Charles Edwards, owns 





percent clubs. Three hun- 
dred and fifty-seven boys 
and girls of the 368 en- 
rolled finished all the 4-H 
club work they started for 
the year, giving Lincoln 
county the highest per- 
centage of completions of 
any county in the state. 
That Lincoln county’s 
high rank is due not only 
to the championships won 
by a few, but rather to 
the enthusiasm and hard 
work of all her 4-H club 
members, is shown by the 
fact that her delegation ef 
thirty-four members and 
leaders was the largest 
group to come from any 
single county last year to 
Junior Farmers’ Week 
held by the Missouri agri- 





forty-eight animals which 
cost $262.26 and are now 
valued at $397.70. 
Lincoln county rightly 
prides itself on her club 
leaders and on the fact 
that the county was the 
first in Missouri to have 
organized annual leaders’ 
conferences. The boys 
and girls in Lincoln coun- 
ty point with pride to such 
splendid local club leaders 
as Gertrude O’Brien, R. L. 
Brown, Charles Edward, 
and Mrs. Earl Williams, 
who is in her fifth year of 
club leadership. These 
leaders are headed and 
backed up by County 
Agent Oscar Meier and 
Mrs. Claire Montgomery, 
girls’ club leader.—Mrs. 
IlIma R. Meyer, Mo. 

















Our Young Housekeepers 





Decorative Touches 





i T= brilliantly colored, striking] 
; figured wallpapers that are so po] 
a 
q is where a great deal of coler a1 
sign is wanted, offer happy DOSSLDLI- 
s to one who is interested in de 
e craftwork. 
r wall light shields, tray botto 
» and candle shades, nut holders 
like, wallpaper offers itself delig 
4 y to decorative effects. The « 
: pattern selected, of course, make 
‘| the difference in the werld Almost 
a desirable pattern and color can be 
i ight for a few cents a yard, and often 


possible to get remnants and sam- 
; free of charge. 
The tin box shows a beautiful design 
if} X f IWS & Deautilul desig 
| application. The background of t! 





paper was a lovely bright blue, against 
which a pattern of gold, green and some 





vellow stood out brilliantly. The edge 
f the box was finished distinctively 
with gold paint put on with little slant- 
ing daubs of the brush. 

So that wallpaper will not loosen and 
curl up at the edges of the object to 
which it is applied, or show little air 
uibbles anywhere underneath, it should 
e applied in a special manner. Moisten 

e back of the paper with a damp cloth 

sponge and spread on glue evenly, 

‘n place against the foundation and 

ooth out all wrinkles, smoothing 

om the center outward, inall directions 
th a little pad of cloth. If applied in 
way it will adhere permanently to 
wood, cloth or cardboard. Bring 

‘ paper merely to the edges, do not 
ttempt to fold it over.—Vera B. 

vards. 


A New Idea 


Harriet Jacoby, Athens county, Ohio 
organized a Junior 4-H club among 
girls too young to join the regular 

These girls elect a president and 
r officers just as their older sisters 
n the regular clubs. Each one made 
indkerchief and an apron in compe- 
for a prize which Miss Jacob; 
d. 
is is something new in club work 
the plan is to prepare the younger 
r club work when they reach the 


red age. 


ilf club members will welcome with 

isiasm the “Dairy Calf Manual 
pared by E. A. Gannon at Purdue 
versity, LaFayette, Indiana. It 
s full details on feeding and fitting 
ry club calves. It is free so long as the 
ply lasts. ; 
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FAN BELTS and 


CHEVROLET »* 

















The photograph shows an engineer in General Motors Research Labora- 
tories adjusting a fan belt on the machine that will run it until it breaks. 


HE best fan belt on the market.a few years ago 
wouldrendergood service through an average year’s 
driving, or perhaps twoor three years. It seemed a satis- 
factory product, but it did not satisfy General Motors. 
The laboratory engineers constructed a machine to 
run a fan belt under high tension at terrific speed, hour 
after hour, day after day. Under this stress and strain, 
the best fan belt lasted only seven hours. 


General Motors engineers strengthened the belt, and 
the relentless machine tore it to pieces in eight hours. 

They strengthened it again and raised its life to nine 
hours—to ten. Then the engineers adopted a quite 
different principle of construction, producing a belt 
that resisted the test for more than fifty hours. 

Again the specifications were changed and the score 
was 120 hours. At this point, when most men would 
have been content, the General Motors engineers felt 
they were just beginning. With the cooperation of belt 
manufacturers they proceeded to construct a belt that 
withstood all that the machine could do to it for 800 
hours. This is the belt that is now being 
General Motors cars. 


used on 


Thus it is that General Motors cars grow continu- 


ously better; every part is studied with an open mind. 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 


PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE * OAKLAND »* 
LaSALLE * CADILLAC » 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS * YELLOW CABS and COACHES 


DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 


All with Body by Fisher 


FRIGIDAIRE—The Automatic Refrigerator ™» 


“ainwamesc: THE OPEN MIND 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK 


TUNE IN—General Motors Family Radio Party. Every Monday evening. 8:30 
Eastern Standard Time. WEAF and 31 other stations associated with N. B. C. 
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Boone County’s Better Lambs 


They Bring a Dollar a Hundred More 


UILDING a better road to niar- 
» ket by the sheep route, from 
their broken, hilly pastures to 


the central market places, has proved 
to be a profitable task for farmers of 
Boone county, Missouri. The big end 
of that road, they find, is on the farm 
from the time the ram is turned with 
the flock until the fat lambs are loaded 
in trucks the following spring. 

The result achieved last spring was a 
consignment of 131 lambs sold coopera- 
tively on a graded basis for $17 a hun- 
dred, with no throwouts. That was $1 
higher than any other price paid that 
day on the St. Louis market. The last 
operation, and a highly important one, 
and grading the lambs. 
done little or 


was assembling 
But grading would have 


By R. R. THOMASSON 


Missouri Agricultural College 


had the best pen of ten lambs in the 
show. He also had the second best lamb 
in the individual class. 

He bred his 13 ewes to a purebred 
ram for February lambs. The ewes were 
given the run of an 80-acre pasture until 
two weeks before lambing time when he 
started feeding a ration of corn 6 parts, 
oats 3 parts, and linseed oilmeal 1 part. 
From 13 ewes he raised 17 lambs, ten 
of which were considered the best in 
the show and sold for $17 a hundred. 

His lambs were fed the same ration 
as that used for the ewes until the first 
of May, when they were placed on 
straight corn. They were docked and 
castrated and were fed in a creep sepa- 
rate from the ewes. 

Nat Dodd, who had the second best 


Ewing, the foundation was laid for 
next year’s work. Two rams, a grad 
and a purebred, and a lamb by ea 
were carried around to these meetings 
in a truck. 


HE lambs were both dropped in 
March, from ewes of similar quality, 
and both ewes and lambs were handl 
and fed in a like manner. On August 
2nd, the lamb from the _purebre 
weighed 95 pounds while the other on 
weighed only 65 pounds. It was the sire 
that made the 30 pounds difference. 
Considering the fact that the pure- 
bred owned by Maxwell Brothers was 
10 years old and had probably sired 
total of around 400 lambs, the question 
of just what a good ram is worth was 























Type of inexpensive creep used by Boone county, Missouri, farmers for their lambs 


no good if the flocks had been neglected 
on the farm. 

On assembling day twenty-two farm- 
ers brought in 268 lambs fot some 
friendly competition in a lamb show, as 
well as for the purpose of marketing in 
uniform lots. That a good job had been 
done on the farms-was proved by the 
fact that the 131 top lambs dressed out 
54 percent as compared to 50 and 51 
percent for other native lambs bought 
on the St. Louis market the same day. 

O. Bush, sheep buyer for a large 
packing house in Chicago, said regard- 
ing these lambs after he had bought 
and slaughtered them, ‘They graded 
only one cull and five mediums, the 
balance good, strong weight, select, and 
some heavies, good quality and flesh 
being necessary for the last four grades. 
They made up one of the best loads I 
have ever bought.” 

Some of the things that it takes to 
make up such a consignment was shown 
by the experience of R. N. Semon, who 


pen of ten and the best pen of three, at- 
tributed no small part of his success to 
an abundance of pasture permitting fre- 
quent changes. J. W. Bell, Jr., had the 
best individual lamb. 


HE grading gave the man who had 
produced high quality lambs an 
opportunity to sell them to best advan- 
tage thru F. M. Russell, manager of the 
cooperative shipping association at 
Columbia. But it was individual effort 
on the farms that produced fat lambs 
worthy of grading. The value of a pure- 
bred ram was shown by the placings in 
the show. The first six pens of ten were 
sired by purebreds. Several of the men 
who brought in good lambs have de- 
cided that better rams wil! make for 
even high quality and cheaper gains. 
They have already purchased better 
rams for the next crop of lambs. 
At aseries of ram meetings conducted 
last summer by 8. F. Russell of the 
state college and County Agent T. A. 


pertinent one. 

On this point County Agent Ewing 
says, “The farmer producing market 
lambs who buys a purebred mutton ram 
is taking the shortest cut to a good 
market and to increased profits from the 
farm flock. It has been proved at th« 
Missouri agricultural experiment sta- 
tion that lambs sired by such a ram ar 
worth 63 percent more than those sired 
by a common grade ram. 

“On this basis $15 lambs weighing 60 
pounds are worth $3.49 a head moré 
than inferior lambs. They not only sell 
higher on the market but make larger 
and faster gains, are thicker and 
smoother fleshed and are earlier and 
more uniform in maturing. A vigorous 
yearling ram should be able to serv 
40 to 50 ewes. According to the ex- 
periment mentioned a purebred ram 
siring 50 lambs increases the profits o! 
the farm flock by $174.50 a year.”’ 

Immediately following these meet- 


ings fifteen men (Continwed on page 29 
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By this easy test 


You can see why Silvertowns 


are making new mileage records! 


BOVE is a Goodrich Silvertown ‘“‘in 
action.’ Beneath the plate glass is the 
tread just as it would look in that fleeting 
instant when it rushes against the road. 
Compare the tread under pressure with 
the tread on the right. 
Note, above, how the grooves can close 


up—easily, smoothly, without harmful 


tread distortion. 

Then glance at the edges of the tread 
—the shoulders—and see how those heavy 
safety blocks come against the road with 
full, firm contact. 


Perhaps this does not seem so impor- 
tant. But remember, what you see here 
happens ciose to 300 times a minute when 
you drive 30 miles an hour. 

That is why the balloon tread, to be 
successful, must have a flexible center. It 
is the reason Goodrich Silvertowns have 
proved, by millions of miles of exceptional 
service, so remarkably free from uneven, 
choppy tread wear .. . Goodrich dealers 
will gladly make this interesting test for you. 
THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Est. 1870 « Akron Ohio « Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal. « In Canada: Canadian-Goodrich Rubber Co., Kitchener, Ontario 


Goodrich Silvertowns 
Deserve the Dependability 
of Goodrich Inner Tubes 





Silvertowns 





Champlin 


Stand Up! 


oil that breaks down quickly 


A “shoddy” 


SUCCESSFUL 


Motor Oils 


CHAMPLIN 
GASOLINE 


under the high operating temperatures of modern 


motors—can cost you hundreds 
repairs to pistons and bearings. 


A “tough’’, durable oil, 
will insure maximum life to 


on the other hand, 
car and tractor. 


CHAMPLIN Motor and Tractor Oils are made 


from the finest Midcontinent paraffin-base crude, 


of dollars in 


CHAMPLIN 
KEROSENE 


CHAMPLIN 
MOTOR OIL 


unsurpassed for the quality and stamina of its 


lubricant content. 


CHAMPLIN scientific re- 


fining tempers this oil to STAND UP at high 


You'll 


temperatures. 


find CHAMPLIN 


oils 


holding their body up to a thousand miles, if 


rings are tight. 


You’re playing safe when you use CHAMPLIN 


Oils. 


CHAMPLIN OILS 





HAVE ALWAYS BEEN GOOD-ALL WAYS 








bur Fe Ford 


#’ Ronsdirectly off crank 


shaft. No side pull 
on bearings. Oil tight 
case; no rattle; clutch 
disconnects when drive 
ing. Write for 
Special Offer? > 
Powerful, economical — from wood saw to 
churn. Makes car easy to crank. Fits any 
model; no holes to drill; attach in few minutes; 
does not affect steering. Wilinot overheat. 
FREE Send name today for freeliterature 
on thislatest, guaran’ improved 
power. Try it 16 days or your Ford at our risk. 


E-Z POWER MFG. CO. Box 110, , Atchison, Kansas 


Man's Corn harvester poor Man’s price’ 
Only $25, with bundle tying attachment: 
FREE catalog showing pictures of Har 


eee VOSter. Process 8. F. Co., Salina, Kans. | 














“Save-the-Horse” Treatment makes your horse 


| sound again, or money is refunded. 


Signed guarantee covers SPAVIN, sae om. 
sprained tendon, high ringbones, capped hock, big 
ankle, thoropin and hip, shoulder and foot troubles. 

FREE “Symptom’’ book tells how to keep horses 
working a pn any lameness. Write today! 
cata CHEMICAL CO. 
336 State S Binghamton, N. Y- 


Druggists can radi “Save-the-Horse"’—or, we shid 
direct, postpaid. No substitute will do as much. 








gilts: a 
Pedigree’. 


Sciota, Illinois 


0 | C and CHESTER. Wente , BOARS — 
7 Protine large king. 


Fred Ruebush, 
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| strong position. 
| was heavy liquidation by hog producers 


| sows slaughtered in the last half of 192 
| Was approximately 56 percent of total 
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The Summer Hog Market 

EVERAL factors indicate that the 
summer hog market in 1928 is in a 
In the first place there 


in the early months of 1928. Receipts 
were unusually heavy in January, Feb- 
ruary and March. Secondly, the num- 
ber of sows slaughtered in the last half 
of 1927 was considerably greater than 
the number of barrows. 

The United States department of 
agriculture reports that the number of 


T 
‘ 


slaughterings while the number of 


| barrows slaughtered was 44 6 recent of 


total slaughterings. This me: that 
gilts will be held back to replace *' reed- 


ing stock, 


HE third indicator of a strong sum- 

mer hog market is the strength that 
was shown in the April market. The 
April market has frequently given a 
good indication of what is likely to 
happen in the summer hog market. Since 
1880 the April hog market advanced 23 
times and declined 25 times. In 20 of t 
23 years when the April market ad- 
vanced, the July market 
strength. 

Again, in 13 of 
August market showed strength, and 
in 14 of the 23 years the September 
market showed strength. Altho 
April market was not an infallible indi- 
cator of the general trend in hog prices 
during the year, it was an indicator often 
enough to be worth considering. 

Taking the April strength shown in 
1928 as an indicator that the general 
level of hog prices is on the upward 
swing, it is of interest to note that in 
25 out of 28 years when conditions were 
similar that the July market was above 
the season’s average. August was above 
the season’s average in 27 of the 28 
years and September was above the 
average in 27 of the 28 years. 

Some indication of the strength of 
the summer hog market may be had by 
watching the market during the latter 
part of May and the first part of June. 
This period is usually a weak spot in 
the hog market even in years when the 
general level of prices is upward. In 
fact, in only 4 of the past 26 years has 
the May market shown strength in the 
last 10 days of May, and in only 6 of the 
26 years has the first 10 days of June 


shc we d 


y)9 ] 
23 years the 


the 


the 


| shown strength. 
| 


F MARKET receipts are heavy dur- 

ing this period and the market is weak 
at that time, the summer market in July, 
August and September is in a stronger 
position for a good price advance than 
if the late-May-early-June period is 
steady to strong. Strength in this 
period would mean that a large number 


| of hog produce rs are holding back th« 


1927 fall pig crop on grass, planning to 
put them on the summer market. This 
would tend to check a strong summer 
price rise. 

The demand for pork has increased 
both in the domestic and the export 
market. The continued strength in beet 
prices has no doubt given some support 
to pork products. Export demand is 
likely to increase according to reports 
on hog production from Europe.— E. A 
Stokdyk, Kansas agricultural college. 













Boone County’s Beiter Lambs 


Continued from page 22 





hought registered rams in the Boone- 
Callaway ram sale held at Fulton, 
under the auspices of the Missouri 
sheep and wool growers association. 

The other essentials of the Missouri 
in of sheep improvement that these 


mn are following include flushing the | 


ss at breeding time, breeding before 
October Ist, exercise and legume rough- 
ce during the winter, docking and e¢as- 
iting the lambs, creep feeding with 
erain and selling the lambs on a graded 
basis. These are the factors that will 
termine whether the lambs will be 
und ready for the high spring market 

if they will have to be held over until 
later date, run the risk of picking up 


f stomach worms and finally hit a low | 


market with a high production cost on 
\fter providing good rams, these men 
plan to handle the breeding operations 
with a view to getting the maximum 
number of good strong rams. To do this 
they will flush the ewes by turning them 
on fresh pasture or feeding a light ration 
if grain about two weeks before turning 
the ram in with them. Some of them 
have found, too, that it pays when using 
one ram on a flock of 40 to 50 to turn 
him in at night only and keep him sepa- 
rate in the daytime. The breeding will 
start around September 15th in order to 
have early lambs. 


\ TINTER care of ewes will be plenty 


of exercise, and feeding of legume | 


hay, clover, alfalfa or soybeans, with a 
erain ration a few weeks before lambing 
time. The exercise will avoid danger of 
toxic poisoning, while the grain ahead of 
lambing time makes stronger lambs. 
The grading work has brought home 
the fact that docking and castrating 
makes for the neatest market lamb and 
that the packer can afford to pay more 
because the quality will be better and 
the dressing percentage higher. Creep- 
feeding grain will put the finishing 
touehes on the lamb that is to sell for 
the top dollar in May and early June. 
By smoothing out these bumps that 
jar the profits out of the lamb crop from 
so many farms, these men are overcom- 
g most of the grief and losses on the 
road to market. And they have found 
that this is an excellent route thru which 


to market the products of their billside | 


fields. 
Bluegrass and a flock of ewes bring in 
neat yearly income, at the sgme time 
‘eping the farm at home, while grain 
cropping allows every heavy rain to 
carry part of it away. 


Handbook of Fertilizers by Gustafson. 
Price $1.25. Orange Judd Publishing 
( pany. This book treats of the 

rces, character and composition of 

tilizers. It also explains their appli- 
m for different crops. Every effort 

is been made to present the subject 
is simple a form as possible. 


“Better Team Hitches for South 
kota” is the title of Extension Circu- 
271 which may be obtained from 
South Dakota state college, Brook- 
gs. This bulletin gives a great many 
igrams for big team hitches. 
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ee } m > This chart shows the growth of electric transmission 
600.000 7 lines in rural districts of the United Statesin the last 
f er y v4 T three years and projected to 1932. 
ae : P eee | ] It is reasonable to believe that this rate of growth will 
90n008 | ——_— . cS oe a men | t be bettered—but even if it remains the same, there 
iT | = = will be approximately one million electrified farms in 
200.000 —T im as this country by the end of 1932. 
| | | | | American farmers may safely depend uponthe electric 
| | | | | | | power companies t6 carry forward theelectrical prog- 
1924 1927 793/ ress which the principle of individual initiative has 
made possible in the past. 





Can you afford to run your farm 
without electricity? 


Electricity supplies the power that makes your furniture, 
your clothing, your tools and practically everything you buy. 


And on 227,448 farms in twenty-seven states covered by a 
recent survey, electricity is proving that it can be adapted to 
profit-making agricultural use as well. A small motor at the 
cost of a few cents a day for electricity, does as much work 
as several men. 


Agriculture requires more power than all manufacturing 
plants combined. Although less than ten per cent of the power 
now used on farms is electric power, it already serves a greater 
variety of uses than in any other industry. 


In this electrical age, can you afford not to make, use of 
electricity ? 


Toobtain electrical service for yourself and your neighbors, consult 
your power company. You will findready cooperation. Many com- 
panies have established rural service departments to provide the 
latest information on the application of electricity to agriculture. 


The Committee on Relation of Electricity to Agriculture is composed 
of economists and engineers representing the U. S. Departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce and the Interior, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, National Grange, American Society of Agricultural En- 
fineers, Individual Plant Manufacturers, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, American Home Economics Association, National 
Association of Farm Equipment Manufacturers, and the National 
Electric Light Association. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


420 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 


——— 
5 omnia 
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High producers need some grain on the best of pasture 


Summer Neglect of Cows 


EEDING his cows grain while on 
pasture was worth $11.68 net to 


one man in Jo Daviess county, 
Illinois. The additional feed cost $7.72 
a cow and the value of the additional 
milk was $19.40. ‘Neglect in feeding 
and caring for their cows in summer 
piles up heavy losses every year 
for Illinois farmers,” says C. 8. 


By KIRK FOX 


satisfactory and is not usually expensive. 
Summer feeding, besides immediate 
profits, prepares a cow for heavy pro- 


Cuts Profit 


A. J. Cramer at the University of Wis- 
consin. His observations are based on 
167 cow testing associations having a 
membership of some 4,000 farmers of 
Wisconsin. 
Cramer advises feeding a grain mix- 
ture to all high-producing cows even on 
the best of pasture. He believes 
that all cows should get silage 





Rhode, dairy specialist at the 


and some grain after pastures get 





University of Illinois. 

On good pasture Jerseys and 
Guernseys in proper working con- 
dition do not justify grain feeding 
when they are producing under 
20 pounds of milk daily. Weaver 
and Oderkirk at the Iowa state 
college recommend one pound of 
grain for each five pounds of milk. 
Above 40 pounds production calls 
for a still heavier rate of feeding. 

Holsteins need grain on pasture 
when they are producing 30 
pounds or more of milk daily. 
After reaching 40 or 50 pounds, 
feed them one pound of grain for 
each 7 pounds of milk. When pas- 
tures are short and dry, the 
amount of grain must be in- 
creased. 


HE Iowa agricultural experi- 
ment station recommends a 
mixture of 5 parts by weight of 
corn, 5 of oats and 1 of a high 
protein concentrate. This con- 





short. 


Anan grain mixture rec- 
ommended for the milking 
herd consists of 200 pounds of 
ground barley, corn or hominy, 
100 pounds of wheat bran, and 
100 pounds of linseed oilmeal, 
cottonseed meal or gluten feed. 
One pound of this should be fed 
for each four or five pounds of 
milk produced. For the dry cow 
the testing official advises equal 
parts by weight of ground oats, 
ground barley or corn, wheat 
bran, and a high protein feed. 
From three to eight pounds daily 
should be fed, depending on the 
condition of the cow. 

“The average cow suffers more 
from underfeeding during the 
summer than during the winter,” 
says O. E. Reed of the Michigan 
agricultural college. He finds 
underfeeding to be the primary 
reason for the summer decline in 














centrate may very well be cotton- 

seed meal and gluten products. 

Barley may replace the corn and bran 
may be used rather than oats. It is 
found, however, that bran is more 
valuable when fed in the winter. Pas- 
ture grass provides a balanced ration. 
Oats alone furnish a well-balanced con- 
centrate but a simple mixture is more 





Many acres of pasture provide nothing 
more than exercise 


duction during the winter months. ‘The 
cow that is dry and will freshen in the 
fall is in a position to receive the worst 
setback from dry pasturage,” finds 


milk flow. 

“Heavy-producing cows should 
receive some grain regardless of how 
good the pasture might be, because they 
cannot eat enough grass to obtain the 


nutrients they require,’ states Reed. 


He strongly advocates more attention to 
pastures, especially the use of temporary 
crops such as sweet clover and alfalfa. 








The Iowa state college has made a re- 


markable demonstration of the value 


of sweet clover. 

During the season when bluegrass pas- 
tures were brown, the sweet clover with 
its long root system was green and fur- 
nishing plenty of feed. Short, dry pas- 
tures are almost useless and too often 


their condition is overlooked until the. 


cows start to grow thin. 

Thousands of acres of unproductive, 
permanent pastures are offering Ohio 
fprmers one of their hardest problems. 
lt now takes 4.2 acres of grass to pasture 
a livestock unit, indicating the low 
point reached in pasture production. 
Pastures in other states of the Middle 
West are either in low condition or 
rapidly approaching that stage. 

Manure produced by the livestock 
was once thought sufficient to maintain 
the grass. M. V. Bailey, soils specialist 
at Ohio state university, finds that 
about 25 percent of the phosphorous 
contained in the plants is retained in the 
bodies of the animals. They also carry 
away small amounts of lime. The 
createst loss of lime, however, is leached 
from the soil, amounting to 300 or more 


pounds per acre annually. As a result, | 


bluegrass and white clover no longer 
thrive. Moss, cinquefoil, broom sedge, 


yarrow, poverty grass, briars and | 


daisies, because they do best on sour 
soils, soon crowd out the useful grasses. 

Perhaps in many cases it will be good 
management to let the cows gather some 
of the hay crop. To goon believing that 

immer production is profitable be- 
cause it does not require much feed, 
may be fooling your own bank account. 


The Medicine Chest 


HERE should be a medicine chest 

in every dairy barn. It is never a 
vise policy to seek to economize on 
veterinary fees at the expense of animal 
iealth. It is far better to spend five 
lollars unnecessarily than to lose an 
nimal in the effort to save the fee. 
\ good veterinarian has spent time and 
ioney to acquire his knowledge of 
lisease and its treatment. He has that 
nowledge and experience to sell and he 
s entitled to his fee. 


At the same time there are many | 


instances where the breeder’s own judg- 
ment will avail if he has the simple 
remedies that the professional man 
would recommend. That is where the 
medicine chest functions. It should con- 
tain in orderly array the simpler reme- 
dies, such.as salts, castor oil, turpentine, 
pure linseed oil, ointments and salves, 
if which vaseline is excellent. Also in- 
lude a few of the simple instruments 
ike a douche pump, a drenching bottle, 
. small syringe for giving smaller doses, 
1 measuring glass, milk tubes, teat 
plugs, a milk fever pump, and possibly 
. veterinary thermometer. 

Keep the medicine chest clean. It is 
the easiest place to throw empty bot- 
tles, pieces of halters, ropes, rags, and 

ther refuse. Also it readily collects 
lust, so a frequent cleaning, with a 
ruthless destruction of rubbish, is the 
best treatment. Without it one will soon 
rget what ic contains.—H. E. C., lowa. 
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Unique, startling in its smartness, strikingly beautiful, its style 
expresses the tempo of the hour. And... essentially a motor heat 
indicator, the new Radio model is as practical as it is new. 

At night, the ingeniously concealed radio pilot light throws a soft 
yet concentrated beam down the indicating tube: no annoying 
glare, yet plenty of light for a constant check on motor conditions! 

The transparent crystals, too, are an innovation, completing an 
effect that adds individuality to the front of your car. 

Priced at $6.50 


The Moto Meter Company, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 














For FORD and CHEVROLET 
New, illuminated Red Ball Mod- 
els, with special car nameplate 
on dial. 

Model “CL”, dash type: $8.00 
Model “CS” or “FS”, 

steering col. mtg. $8.50 


Red Ball Boyce Moto Meter 

Mluminated from within, the Red 
all flashes its warning when- 

ever overheating develops. 

Model “*L”,dashtype: $10.00 

Model “*S”, 

steering column mtg. $12.50 














OR MORE 

than 16 years 
Champion has led in spark 
plug development and that 
is why today it is accepted 
as the better spark plug and 
outsells throughout the 
world two to one. 


Today, more than ever be- 
fore, Champion leadership 
stands unchallenged. 


For Champion is of two-piece, 
compression tight construction, 
with a new solid copper gasket 
seal. 


Its insulator is of sillimanite, a 
rare mineral of'which Champion 
controls the only known source 
of supply. This insulator is 
specially heat treated to with- 
stand the greater compression 
and higher temperatures of the 
modern engine. It is practically 
unbreakable and greatly resists 
carbon formation. 


A fixed spark-gap under all driv- 
ing conditions is assured by the 
special analysis electrodes, which 
greatly resist pitting and burning. 


For these reasons you can 
buy dependable Champions 
with every assurance of 
better engine operation and 
greater car satisfaction, as 
do two-thirds of motorists 
the world over. 


CHAMPION 
S park Plugs 


TOLEDO_.~ QO 


| recently. 
| outbreaks of tuberculosis, contagious | 
| abortion and foot-rot were traced to the | 
introduction of strange cows. I had al- | 
| ready spent many dollars in stamping | 
out these diseases from my herd, and in | 
1925 I determined never to bring an- | 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


His Buying Plan Saves Dollars 
E. MARTIN, a Washington 
county, Ohio, farmer and dairy- 
man, makes it a rule never to buy a cow 
until after a qualified veterinarian has 


pronounced her sound. This practice | 
| eliminated diseases which were formerly | 
| transmitted to his herd thru infected 


cows; and by Martin’s method, buyer 


| and seller both profit in the veteri- 


narian’s examination. 

“Cattle inspection is not common in 
my locality,’’ Martin explained to me 
‘‘And on several occasions 


other cow to my farm until after she 
could show a clean bill of health. 

“My practice is to buy from three to 
five new cows annually to replace those 
sold. When I locate an animal that 


| suits me, I make it clear to the owner 
| that she must first be examined and 


found free of disease. I explain to him 
that I will pay one-half of the cost of a 


| veterinarian’s examination, and if the 
| cow proves sound, I will give him $5 


more than the price he asks. If, on the 
other hand, the cow fails to qualify,the 
owner has to stand the inspection cost 
and, of course, keeps the animal. 

“The veterinarian’s fee for this 
service is $3 and when a cow proves her 
worth, the owner gets an extra $3.50, 
over his share of expense. This pays 
him well for his bother, and enables 
him to dispose of an animal that will 
in no way infect the herd to which it is 
added. Should a cow be found diseased, 
the owner obtains the knowledge that 
he is offering something that will dam- 
age his reputation more than the worth 
of the selling price.—F. R. C., Ohio. 


Vinegar From Honey 


WE have attempted two or three 
times to make vinegar out of 
honey, and it doesn’t turn out at all 
good. Can you give us any idea what 
the trouble may be?—G. R. F., Indiana. 


If you are following a good reliable | 
recipe I do not know of anything other | 
than perhaps the temperature, or a mis- | 


take in proportioning the materials, 
failure to follow the recipe, or something 
like that that might be causing the 
trouble. By all means check up on these 
factors. 

Remember, in making vinegar out 


| of artificially made sugar solutions that | 
| such artificially made sugar solutions 
| may not have the necessary mineral | 


elements in sufficiently large amounts 
to furnish food necessary for the vigor- 


| ous growth of the micro-organisms con- | 


cerned in the vinegar fermentation. Or, 
it may be that the yeast and vinegar 


bacteria are either absent or not nu- | 


merous enough to produce the large 


| amounts of alcohol and acetic acid, 
| respectively. 
| should be checked over carefully in 
| considering your recipe. 
| give the recipe you are using, but if the 


These are factors which 
You do not 


recipe fails to make provision for the 
addition of cultures of the micro- 
organisms and necessary food in the 
way of minerals for these organisms, it 
would be well to change over to a better 
recipe. 
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NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 
For Killing 
Roundworms, Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 
in 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action —No Losses 
Inexpensive 
Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 











Right NOW — if you act quick/— 
you have a chance to see and USE 


te you NOW 
= satisfac- 


Pay for 4 Months 


Dont 


Yes, you need not ey one cent for 4 Months after 


ou _ receive the N Melotte. Special Low Price 
IGHT NOW! 30 Days’ FREE Trial. Write today 
for FREE Book and Special Offer. 
The MELOTTE SEPARATOR, a. 3. Reborn. 0.8. Mer. 
= e468 prince street sBernetey, Cain nee 








New models, vastly improved. 

Unexcelled for close skimming, 

easy turning and convenience. 

Quick cleaning Bowl, Sanitary 

Marvel. Skims warm or cold 

milk. Makes thick or thin cream 

perfectly.7 sizes, 8501 bs. to 1-cow size. 

Prompt shipment from point near 

you. Prices same everywhere. 

Freight Prepaid — Factor 

Prices. Monthly payments low Ad $2-3° 
Write for FREE Catalog 

Tells about money saving offer; low prices; 

free servicing; New models. Write today. 


American Separator Co. 
Dept.2-J, Bainbridge, N. Y., or 
Dept.2-J,1929 W.43dSt., Chicago, Ill, 
RE RS A AP RE 


WITTE Engines 


50 New Features. Years ahead of old style 
engines. Run on Kerosene, Gasoline, Dis- 
tillate or Gas. MORE Power—LESS Cost. 
Easyeto Start—Easy to Use. 2to 30 H-P. 
Lowest Prices. Easiest Terms. Catalog Free. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
161-B Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
161-8 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


















You Will Never Forget 
Such a Trip 


Continued from page 7 


nacie at Salt Lake City is famous for its | 
wonderful acoustic qualities, its won- | 
derful organ recitals, and the fact that 
it was constructed without the pounding 
of nails. It is pinned together with wood- 
en pegs. When visiting there you will 
be courteous enough to remove your 
hats, and to not converse or move while 
an organ concert is in progress. The 
temple is not accessible to visitors. The 
city itself is of wondrous beauty, with 
its surrounding snow-capped moun- 
tains. This region is an almost exact 
reproduction of Palestine with its Dead 
Sea and River Jordan, and Jerusalem. 
You need not go to Switzerland to 
find such beauty as that of Crater Lake. 


SUCCESSFUL 





Our mountain lakes are marvels of 
color and scenic beauty. 

When in Yellowstone Park you see | 
Old Faithful geyser spouting, you may 
wish you had such an automatic well on 

our farm. 

My mother specialized in cactus | 
plants for her windows, and there was | 
one that stood eight feet high, but | 
lever had seen cactus until I got into 
\rizona. The one in the picture is like 

big tree. The cactus flowers are | 
beautiful but you better not pick any! 

Some folks know how to travel, no 
matter what the method of travel is. 
They do not over-burden themselves | 
with useless baggage, and do not carry | 
with them on a vacation the worries of 
home. They do not expect all the com- 
forts of home, hence they can smile or 
laugh at predicaments that bring dis- | 
comforts. 

But if you can take only a trip to | 
some state park, or to a state fair camp 
ground, or to a less celebrated lake in 
the neighborhood, break away from 
your work long enough to get refreshed 
by a change of scenery. 

One is likely to get stale in hope and 
mind if too long confined to the common 
grind. Every woman knows that dish- 
washing is not nearly the task in an- 
other kitchen that it is at home, and 
every man gets tired of his own chores, 
so a short vacation spent in travel will 
do wonders in increasing the zeal of the 
workers, and the love and respect for 
home, sweet home. 





1ngels’ Landing, Zion National Park | 
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The De Laval Separator Company 
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LL gears on the “Golden Series” De Laval Separators are 
completely enclosed and protected, thus insuring maximum 


Golden Color. These new 1928 machines are finished in beautiful 
gold and black colors, which are pleasing, durable and practical. 


Regulating Cover. A new type of regulating cover and float affords 
a flow of milk from the supply can in a smooth, even stream, without 
spattering. 


Turnable Supply Can. A novel feature every separator user will 
appreciate. Permits bowl and covers to be removed or put in place 
without lifting the supply can from its position. 


Easier Turning. The ‘“‘Golden Series” machines are easy to start 
and turn, requiring the least power or effort to operate for the work 
they do. 


Oil Window. Shows at a glance the amount and condition of the 
oil and if the separator is being properly oiled. 


Floating Bowl. The finest separator bowl ever made. Self- 
balancing, runs smoothly without vibration, with the least power, 
skims cleaner, delivers a smooth, rich cream, and is easy to take apart 
and wash. 


durability. This is just one of a number of improvements you will 
like on the 1928 De Lavals—the crowning achievement in 50 years 
of separator manufacture and leadership. Other improvements are: 


The best way to appreciate the “Golden Series” is to see and try 


See your De Laval dealer, or write nearest office below. 


CHICAGO 
600 Jackson Blvd. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 





















for a Lifetime 


Is all you will need to buy if you select with 
care. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is made to 
last a lifetime. It oils itself, adjusts itself to 
the strong winds, and works quietly and efficiently in 
any wind. Day after day, vear after year, you will depend 
on it to pump the water which you are constantly using. 

If you choose an Aermotor of the right 
size for your well, and a tower high enough 


to get the wind from all sides, the Aermotor 
will do the rest. One oiling a year is all that it needs, 









The gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 
Tke improved Auto-Oiled Aermotor is stronger and 
better thanever. It is so skillfullydesigned and "-j 
so well made that thereis nothing to get out of 





order. Turn it loose and let it run, and you will 
always have fresh water when you want it. 


= AERMOTOR CO. .. 2500 Roosevelt Road.. Chicago ~<< 2: 
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Delphiniwns strike the keynote in this colorful border 
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row Your Own Perennials 


By VICTOR H. RIES 


Ohio State University 


QO many of our hardy perennial 
flowers are easily grown from seed 
that we do not have to go to the 

expense of buying plants but for ten or 
fifteen cents may secure enough seed to 
plant our own and all of our friends’ 
flower gardens with all they need of 
any one kind of perennial flower. The 
following lists contain, mostly, hardy 
flowers which are easily grown from 
seed. The first list contains those that 
are easily grown: The Coreopsis, 
Shasta daisy, hardy pinks, sweet wil- 
liam, rosemallow, Hibiscus, forget- 
me-not, Physostegia, pyrethrum, 
Veronica, gaillardia, hardy sunflowers 
(Helianthus and Heliopsis), Achillea, 
Anchusa, Anthemis, the variousforms 

of campanula, snow-in-summer, Del- 
phinium, Platycodon, foxglove, hol- 
lvhock, hardy candytuft, rockcress, 
stokes aster and the tufted pansy. 

The following, altho highly desir- 
able, are not so easily grown from 
seed, either due to very fine seed or 
to poor or slow germinating qualities: 
The columbine, the oriental poppy, 
the hardy primrose, the loosestrife. 

There are others of our hardy per- 
ennial flowers which, altho we see the 
seed advertised, will not give desir- 
able varieties, and consequently we 
should buy the plants. This will in- 
clude the iris, the peony, the phlox 
and the hardy chrysanthemums. 

Then, of course, there are a few 
which are extremely difficult to 
raise from seed or produce seed so 





seldom that they also are more easily 
grown from plants. These are the 
lemon daylily, the plantain lily, the 
mistflower-and the moss pink. 

In buying the seed for your peren- 
nial flowers I would advise patronizing 
the more reliable concerns rather then 
some place offering some sensational 
things or things at exceedingly low 
prices. Usually you will find it more 
satisfactory to buy your seeds, variety 
by variety; that is, make your own 
choice rather than buying miscellaneous 


collections. Since all seeds germinate 
faster when fresh, you will find also that 
the more reliable concerns will send you 
seed which will generally give the best 
results. 

In making up yovr seed order you 
should be careful to include a number of 
low - growing, early spring - blooming 
forms as well as taller, later-blooming 
ones. The seed should, of course, be 
ordered far enough ahead so that you 
will be sure to have them in time to 
plant it at the proper season. 











The hotbed is a most convenient starting point for the perennial garden 
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Altho there are as many ways of sow- 
ng seed as there are kinds of weather, 
[ am sure you will find the method I am 
about to describe will give most satis- 
factory results. 
Select a sheltered spot in your yard 
or garden, spade this little patch thoroly 
nd thoroly work the top two or three 
inches so that the soil is completely 
ilverized and extremely fine. If your 
soil is inclined to be slightly stiff it may 
well to add up to a quarter of volume 
of sand. Mix this thoroly with the top 
three or four inches of the bed. The bed 
should then be leveled so that any excess 
iter will not run over the bed or stand 
in pools in any one spot. Firm the soil 
pressing down gently but firmly with 
a small board. This bed should not be 
ver three or four feet wide and as long 
as necessary to accommodate the num- 
ber of varieties of seed you are sowing. 
The seed should be sown from the 
middle of July to the middle of August. 
Mark each furrow by pressing down 
with the edge of anarrow board. For 
most seed this should not be over a 
quarter of an inch deep. Sow each 
kind of seed to a row or a part of a 
row, shaking the seed from the cut end 
of the envelope. Sow the seed fairly 
thinly so that they will not be less 
than an eighth of an inch apart. After 
sowing, cover the seed with a mixture 
of sifted ‘soil and sand and firm the 
soil gently over the row. The rows 
should be at least two inches apart and 
should run across the narrow way of 
the bed. 
To avoid any doubt as to the names 
of the plants after they have grown, a 








During the first couple of weeks until 
the seedlings are up it may help consid- 
erably to cover this frame with some 
old burlap sacks, cheesecloth or the 
like. This will cut down the evaporation 
of moisture as well as give protection 
from heavy rains. 

After the seedlings have germinated 
they should be allowed to grow until 
winter.Then put a few boards over the 
top of the frame and cover with corn- 
stalks or straw to give a good shelter 
but at the same time allow the entrance 
of plenty of air. 

In early spring, late March or early 
April, these seedlings should be dug up, 
and altho they may be planted directly 
in the flower beds, much better results 
will be secured if they are planted out 
in rows in the vegetable garden, plant- 


31 

are sometimes obtained by this method. 

The average person will not need to 
grow more than twenty-five or fifty, at 
the very most, of each kind ol plant, 
then from these the very best of the 
plants will be selected for the pert nnial 
beds. 


The real border, with its glow of har- 





monizing colors thruout a long seas n, 
is not usually the work of a single sea- 
son or a single day pla g. You will 
find in your border certain seedlings of 
which the bloom sin ply seems out of 
plac e pe rhaps because of color or height 


of plant. Mark such plants and at the 
proper season change them to their new 
location. 

These little changes made from year 
to year until the border takes on its per- 
manent fixed arrangement will give you 






















































small wooden label with the name of 
the plant and the date should be set 
at the front end of each row. Never 
rely on the seed packets remaining on 
a stick. 

After the seeds are sown a light 
wooden frame should be constructed 
around the bed, about six inches high 
in front and a foot high in back. In 
case your seed bed is small, an ordinary 
oap box or any other shallow box will 
serve very nicely. The idea of this box 
is to protect the seedlings and prevent 
excessive exposure to sun, wind and 
rain, and at the same time give them 
ifficient air. 


ing them six to twelve inches apart in 
rows according to variety. Most of 
these will bloom during the coming 
summer and by early fall will be fine 
“two-year-old” plants ready to shift to 
their permanent home in the perennial 
border. 

Another way of treating these seed- 
lings after they have germinated in the 
cold frame is to transplant them in late 
September or early October to the 
vegetable garden and protect them over 
winter with a light mulch of straw or 
strawy manure. There will be a greater 
loss of plants this way than the way 
previously described, altho better plants 


Roel grass gives an exce llent 
spring effect, particularly 
among stones 


Sow the seeds in rows, label 
each variety so there will be no 


mistake 


in time a planting of most unusual har- 
mony and attractiveness. 

Every home should have at least 
one nice perennial bed three to five feet 
wide and twenty to twenty-five feet 
long filled with at least fifteen or twenty, 
or better still twenty-five or thirty 
different kinds and varieties.of peren- 
nial flowers. A little time, a little pa- 
tience, and a little intelligent care will 
give you a wonderful perennial border, 
one which will bloom from early spring 
until late autumn. The cost? If you 
use seeds and make the start this 
month the cost is bound to be very 
reasonable, little more than for annuals. 











The Making and Serving 
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N assortment various col- 
ored and flavored jellies is a 
real aid to the housewife in 

serving attractive meals. The right 
selection often gives the color note or 
high point in flavor in an otherwise 
ordinsry meal. We should avoid serv- 
ing jellies with a meal where they will 
give an overbalance of sugar. 

The making of a good jelly need no 
longer be a matter of luck as in our 
grandmother’s early jelly-making days, 


of Jelly 


By RUTH CESSNA 


is clear, of good flavor and color, and 
when cut is firm enough to retain its 
shape but is soft enough to quiver upon 
shaking. Jelly should not be sticky or 
gummy and should not settle down when 
turned into a dish. 

Reasons for Poor Jelly. Cloudy jelly 
is usually due to careless straining of 
juice. Soft jellies 
are caused by us- 

















ing too much sug- 
ar for the amount 
of pectin. Tough, 














A small teapot is a happy thought i 
pouring paraffin 


for we now know it is neces- 

sary to have the right com- 

bination of acid, a jellying 

substance called pectin, 

and sugar, to make jelly 

of good quality. Pectin is 

the substance present in 

fruits which gives it the 

jellying quality. Fruits 

a little under-ripe con- 

tain more than ripe or 

over-ripe products. It is 

a waste of time and fruit 

juice to attempt to make 

jelly without testing for 

pectin in the common jelly- 

making fruits as ripe apples, 

currants, orgrapes. A reliable 

test for pectin is given else- 

where. Fruits from which jelly 

may be easily made are: currants, 

sour plums, gooseberries, cranber- 

ries, loganberries, under-ripe apples, 

grapes and raspberries. By the use of 

commercial pectin or by adding apple 

or citrus fruit pectin, jelly may be made 

from many other fruits, such as black- 

berries, under-ripe cherries, ripe plums, 

grape fruit, oranges, blueberries, rhubarb 

and pineapple. 
Peaches, pears, 

berries and _ elder- 

berries are fruits 

which contain little 

acid and pectin. To 

these fruits add acid 

such as lemon juice 

and commercial pec- 

tin, or add an equal 

amount of apple or citrus fruit pectin 

and lemon juice to give the desired tart- 

hess. 


Qualitre s of a Good Je lly. A good jelly 


raspberries, straw- 


A much-needed zest and note of 
color may be added to meat dishes 


by small molds of tart je lly 


stringy products 
show too little sugar 
or too long cooking. A dark color also 
results from too long cooking. Fermen- 
tation will occur in jelly cooked too 
short a time. Slow, long cooking tends 


to break up the pectin so it will not 

jell readily. 

Equipment for Jelly-Making. A 
bag for straining juices is best made 
of wool flannel. A good quality cotton 
flannel makes a fairly good bag. Som: 
safe method of holding the bag should 
be devised. A holder for towels that 
swings from the wall is a good thing to 
use if it is placed above a table. Racks 
with a heavy base may be purchased or 
made and are the best to use for holding 
the bag. 

Any kind of a glass with a wide mouth 
may be used for jelly. There are many 
different shapes on the market. One 
with a cover is to be preferred. A small 

teapot for pouring melted paraffin is 
a convenient utensil to use. Labels for 
name and year of making jelly should 
be on hand. Kitchen scales are useful 
as some recipes call for so many 
pounds of fruit. 

Extraction of Juice. Select fruit not 
over-ripe. Such fruits as apples are 
cut into small pieces including core 

and peelings. Cover with water and 

cook until most of the color is ex- 
tracted from fruit. Pour juice 
thru a jelly bag. Do not 
squeeze the juice thru. Save 
the pulp for other extrac- 
tions of juice. The juice 
from the first extraction 
should be tested for pec- 

tin by the alcohol test 
unless the juice is from 

the fruits listed with 
those from which jelly 

is easily made. Return 

pulp to kettle, cover 

with water, and re- 

heat. Strain and make 
pectin test. Often three 
extractions of juice may 

be made which contain 
enough pectin for jelly 
The first extraction will, of 
course, make the best col- 


Je lly-making is simpli fie d by the right 
choice of equipment 


ored and flavored jelly. 

Alcohol Test for Pectin. Put one 
tablespoonful of grain or 
denatured alcohol in a small low 
dish. Pour one teaspoonful of cooked 
fruit juice into the center of the 











alcohol. If there is sufficient pectin 
present for the making of a good jelly, a 
firm gelatinous mass will formed 
from the fruit juice. 
with denatured alcohol will cause the 
pectin to be re-dissolved. This aleohol 
is poisonous and the mixture should 
never be tasted. 


be 


bese formation of a hard gummy mass 
shows that more pectin is present than 
is needed. Dilute juice with water until 
a little softer product is formed. If there 
is only a slight jellying, more pectin 
needs to be added. 

Proportions of Sugar and Jitice. For 
juices rich in pectin, as currants and 
under-ripe apples, use 1 cupful of sugar 
to 1 cupful of juice. Either cane or beet 
sugar may be used. For other juices use 

; to 34 cupful of sugar to 1 cupful of 
juice. 

Cooking of Jelly. Do not work with 
more than two quarts of juice at a time. 
Measure juice carefully. Boil ten min- 
utes and remove scum. Add hot sugar 

may be heated in a slow oven). Stir 
slowly and boil until jelly test is reached. 

Tests for Jelly. Dip up a little juice 
with a cold spoon and if it sheets off or 
two drops hang together on a table- 
spoon, jelly is done and should be 
removed immediately. 

If a small amount on a cold saucer 
forms wrinkles on top when tipped, 
jelly is done. (Remove jelly from stove 
until this test is completed.) 

By a Thermometer. Most jellies are 
done when they reach 221-223 degrees. 

Sealing and Storing. Fill glass. Cool 
and cover with paraffin. Cover with a 
lid or waxed paper. Label with 
name of product and year of making. 
Store in a cdol, dry place. 

There are a number of good commer- 
cial pectins on the market which may be 
purchased at a grocery or drug store. 
Absolutely no harm results in the use of 
commercial pectins and they have all 
advantages. Not only is the time for 
making the product greatly reduced but 

much better flavor is insured if the 
pectins are used properly. Directions 
for the use of these are given with the 


material. 
Apple Jelly 

\ TIPE apples and cut in small pieces, 

including peeling and core. Cover 
with cold water, heat until apples area 
pulp. Drain thru a dampened flannel 
bag and do not squeeze. Boil juice ten 
minutes. Add 34 cupful of sugar to 1 
upful of juice if apples were ripe, 1 
cupful if under-ripe. Boil until the 
elling point is reached. Skim, fill 
and when cool seal with 


tin 


glasses, 
paraffin, 
A Good Mint Jelly 


Wash mint and chop fine. To each 


Stirring the juice 


cupful of chopped mint add 144 cupful | 
f sugar and 4 cupful of water, and | 


et stand for several hours. Bring to 


boiling point. Combine sugar and apple | 


juice, using 24 cupful of sugar to 1 cup- 
ful of apple juice Cook and test for 
lly and when the jellying point is 
btained, add green vegetable coloring 
nd 1 or 2 tablespoonfuls of prepared 
nint for each quart of apple juice. 

Mint jelly is especially nice served 
with lamb, cold beef or ham. 

Ways of Serving Jelly 

A ham loaf served with a mixed vege- 
table salad and a garnish of molds of 
Continued on page 37 
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cA neighbor spoke of her 


WONDERFUL CAKES 


and business 
began / 


HE STORY begins in Richmond, 
Virginia, but it’s hard to tell 
where it will end! 

Read it, as Mrs. Alma Tilley told 
it tous, ina letter. *‘I started making 
cakes for a neighbor. She told a friend 
of hers how delicious they were. 
Then I had to make one for er. She 
was delighted and naturally told her 
friends. They all tell me that they 
havenevereaten a moredeliciouscake. 


**T made 40 Angel Food Cakes dur- 
ing Christmas week. Am also making 
them for one of the most exclusive tea 
rooms here. Also for one of the coun- 
try clubs. Everybody wants to know 
how I make them so good. I tell them 
it couldn’t be done without Swans 
Down Cake Flour. 

“IT won the first prize at the Vir- 
ginia State Fair last October. There 
were 17 other Angel Food Cakes to 
judge from. Naturally, I feel proud of 
myself, but also feel that I owe my 
success to Swans Down.”’ 

That’s the way the story goes, when 
cakes are made with Swans Down 
Cake Flour! Successful cakes—prize- 
winning cakes—perfect cakes! You can 
make them, too, with Swans Down! 

Swans Down, you see, is made ex- 
pressly for cakes and pastry, from se- 
lected soft winter wheat. It is sifted 
and sifted—until it is 27 times finer 
than bread flour! 

Try Swans Down and see what a 
difference it makes in your cakes. 
Follow the directions for the 
Banana Nut Cake—exactly 
and you'll share Mrs. Tilley’s 
success! (Be sure not to miss 
the Cake Set offered below, 
at cost!) 
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BANANA NUT CAKE 
2 cups sifted Swans 2 
Down Cake Flour 
3 teaspoons baking 3 
powder l 
'/, cup butter or other 2 
shortening 
1 cup sugar 
(all measurements are level) 


egg yolks, beaten 
light 

4, cup milk 
teaspoon vanilla 
egg whites, stiffly 
beaten 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder 
and sift together three times. Cream butter 
thoroughly, add sugar gradually, and cream 
together until light and fluffy. Add egg yolks; 
then flour, alternately with milk, a small 
amountata time. Beat after each addition until 
smooth. Add vanilla; fold in egg whites. Bake 
in two greased 9-inch layer pans in moderate 
oven (375° F.) 25 to 30 minutes. Dou- 
ble recipe for- three 10-inch layers. 
When cool, cover bottom layer with 
sliced bananas. Pour over this boiled 
frosting made with brown sugar. Place 
second layer on top. Pour on remain- 
der of frosting to which has been 
added '/, cup chopped walnut meats. 


SWANS DOWN 


CAKE FLOUR 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, INC., Evansville, Indiana 


Attached is $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and West, 
$1.50 in Canada, $2.00 elsewhere) for which please 
send the Swans Down Cake Set — consisting of 
aluminum measuring spoons, wooden slotted 
mixing spoon, wire cake tester, aluminum measur 
ing cup, steel spatula, heavy square cake pan 
(tin), patent angel food pan (tin), sample package 
of Swans Down Cake Flour, and copy of recipe 
booklet, “Cake Secrets’’. If not entirely satisfied 
with set I may return it, carrying charges prepaid, 
' and-my money will be promptly refunded. 
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Comfort and convenience in use 
is important in the 


smallest article 


The right type 
of can opener saves 


many a sweet disposition 


July, 1928 


Kitchen Accessories 
By FANNIE GANNON 


RIGHT colors, gay touches here 
and there, in fact, accessories of 
every kind are needed to com- 

plete the ensemble, the housewife is told 
when doing her personal shopping. 

Not only is this true in her wardrobe 
but the same facts are prevalent when 
completing her kitchen ensemble. The 
three secrets of pleasure derived from 
the use of kitchen accessories, no matter 
how small, are attractiveness, ease of 
manipulation, and durability. 

Every farm woman knows that good 
equipment lightens labor, that it saves 
time and conserves energy. No one 
needs to convince them on these points. 
What she desires is some help and guid- 


Iowa State College 


What, then, shall be considered in 
selecting the small equipment? 

A woman who is far-sighted and is a 
clever manager knows how much money 
is available and will figure the amount 
she can spend for the kitchen each year. 
She probably tests and examines old 
equipment and then makes a list of de- 
sirable pieces after comparing and 
choosing. This prevents her from buy- 
ing aimlessly and without considera- 
tion of her needs. She will not hesitate 


If she has information on the best 
materials for specific utensils she will 
make sure she is choosing correctly. In 
cake mixing, for example, she will choose 
an earthen or enamel ware bowl and a 
wooden spoon. If she chooses a bow! ot 
good-grade enamel she has something 
light in weight, convenient to handle 
and serving many purposes. The joy 
of mixing a cake in a gay-colored bow! 
would assure success to every housewife. 

The wooden spoon is excellent for 
creaming, it is easier to hold than on 
of metai, it is noiseless, it can be used 




















efore buying larger pieces study carefully the materials from which they are made 


ance in the selection of it, since she is a 
busy person, and today there is a be- 
wildering amount on the market. 

The smaller pieces, perhaps, need the 
attention since the amount of 
money required for the larger always 
attention and _ consideration. 


most 


invites 


because a thing seems too expensive if 
she is convinced of its worth and of the 
number of times she will use it. 

Other things to consider when buying 
will be the size of the family, in what 
place she will use the piece, and where 
she will store it when not in use. 


better in stirring foods while cooking 
as the handle does not conduct heat 
Compared to the metal spoon the first 
cost might be equal but it would bé 
used many more times. Wooden spoons 
and paddles should be smooth, without 
knots, and shaped with a fairly larg: 
handle. 

It is good, too, to choose utensils to 
fit the best unit used, particularly i 
electricity, gasoline or kerosene stoves 
are used; too small a kettle wastes heat 

Another illustration of choosing th 
right material for a particular use is 
noted in deep fat frying. High tempera- 
tures are injurious to enamel ware, in 
time chipping it. Either the old-fash 
ioned iron kettle or heavy aluminum are 
desirable. 

Comfort and convenience in the us 
of the article has been brought to her 
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attention. She recalls the times she has 
stood on the back porch in cool weather 
to beat eggs and cream with a rotary 
beater. Her hands became cold, 

cramped and aching from grasping that 

3 miserable little metal handle which was 
| turned the wrong way. To aggravate 
\ matters, the cogs slipped, and now and 
then a wire caught. It probably spelled 
a loss of time and sweet disposition. 





OW delightful it is to examine new 
types of beaters with comfortable 
| wooden handles, large enough to fit the 

hand, the comfortable knob to turn, 
the increased number of wires, heavy 
and well protected cogs where no dish 
towel will catch in the drying. The 










ead 
ONE MINUTE 
A little easier job for your 
Gillette Blade—a bit more 
of the same smooth com- 


for t. 


- ansna 
HALF A MINUTE 
Only 30 seconds to lather, 
but you can count on the 
Gillette Blade for the 
emoothest shave per second 





speed is increased by the proper design- 
ing of the beater. 

The new deep-fat frying baskets are 
examples of the consideration given 
comfort. They have wooden handles 
rather than a loop of wire or a wire bail. 
Again wood is used because it does not 
conduct heat in handles or knobs on lids. 

Pressure cookers recently sold show 
excellent planning for comfort and con- 
venience. A lid that fastens with fewer 
lugs or clamps is easier and quicker to 
adjust than several. The elimination of 
the wire bail and the addition of wooden 
handles is a comfort improvement. Hot 
jars are more easily removed from the 
new cookers. 

Paring knives should have handles 
large enough for comfort. 


in the world. 






TWO MINUTES 
Abit longer to prepare your 
beard for the smooth, sure 
stroke of your even-tem- 
pered Gillette Blade. 





THREE MINUTES 
Ideal for getting the full- 
est measure of shaving 


ease and comfort that your 


Gillette Blade can give you, 


ou fast shavers— 









“ The construction of the article largely 
m determines its length of usefulness. With ‘ 
s¢ the wire goods on the market such as the here’s the smoothest, surest shave 
: — hog per a 7 , 
egg whisk, bread coolers, sieves, etc., . 1 } , | | 
a she may find excellent design but poor per second un the world, 
7 construction. A point to notice Js, 1s It 
y it mavllt’ hap iiscugr setback here IME affects the comfort of trop it. And nearly half of Gillette's 
‘ they intersect? If these points have your shave, of course. Lots or ee 
ma not been observed, wires soon bend and of men have to “race” it. Slow anger n they find a single lade 
spread. f Z : that won't do a superb job of shaving. 
ne ra , ;, . , shaving is a luxury which we 
add lhe attention given in construction A : It has cost twelve million dollars in 
in reference to the ease with which the cant always afford. the last ten years alone to keep this 
article may be cleaned is most impor- we i no h iol MP agg 5 a ob +f Md . 
tant. The round-cornered cake pan has ee ee a So ee ae 
*‘ been a decided improvement over the that the Gillette Blade does on its easy so well that eight out of ten men pre- 
seamed corners. path is something you can’t afford to fer it. 
/ pass up—for it’s the smoothest shave Gillette keeps faces smooth and com- 
STAINLESS steel in knives has been per second in the world. fortable; men of sixty look twenty years 
— used rn —— ronan yah seo 3 - Gillette hones and strops every blade younger; young men are starting right, 
Fe ae _ on instruments so fine that variation of and staying young. No man ever gave 
Food grinders are now simplified in one ten-thousandth of an inch sends the Gillette Blade the identical task two 
design and are much more convenient out a tell-tale signal. Gillette “coaxes” days in succession. Shaving conditions 
to wash. The thoughtful woman realizes perfect shaves into every blade as no may change, but the blade meets every 
that it would be a mistake to buy an human hands could possibly hone and man’s conditions, 
g, article to save time in a food prepara- a Oe — 
it tion process and then spend jude the | GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S.A. 
st time necessary in washing it. a 
u This woman will, like all others, be 
as oncerned in studying the smaller pieces | 
ul which conserve her energy and save time. | 
z The pressure cooker with its possi- | 
ilities of shortening the time of cooking 
to I< ods is a great help. Dish drainers cut To be sure of a smooth, comfortable 
1 iown the time of the oft-repeated task shave under any conditions, slip a 
es dish washing. In a family of two, fresh Gillette Blade in your razor. 
it. thirty minutes a day may be saved. 
he For the woman who makes many 
Is ikes she will find a flour sifter which & 
a- sifts flour eight times in two operations | 
in pleasure to use. | 
h She can vision also the total time she 
re ill save three times a day by using one 
the attractive and well-constructed 
st read boxes which contains a shelf and 
er ill store bread board, crumb tray, and 





(Continued on page 43) 
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Modern Gasoline Power 














For homes with electric- § 
ity, the Maytag is avail- g4 
able with electric motor. ?®> 


A NY farm home with or without 
4 electricity can enjoy the washer 
that changes washday to wash- 
hour, that washes collar and cuff edges, 
grimy overalls, everything perfectly 
clean without hand-rubbing—the washer 
that won World Leadership in 600 days. 


The roomy, quick-cleaning, self- 
emptying, cast aluminum tub holds more 
clothes than ordinary washers. It keeps 
the water hot for an entire washing and 
will not dent, chip, rust nor corrode. 


The new Roller Water Remover has 
large, soft rolls which hug every fold, 
seam and lump in the clothes, wringing 
all parts of the garment evenly dry—a 
thin handkerchief or a bulky blanket, 
without adjusting the tension. Buttons 
go through safely, the drainboard re- 
verses itself and there is a convenient 
Safety Feed. 


FREE 
Write or Phone 


a gasoline Multi-Motor. 
your own home. 


Mf, 
Sep on it 
and aw ay 
ut goes/ 


A modern, high-grade gas- 
oline engine, in-built, as* 
compact as an electric motor 
and giving the same sure, 
steady flow of power. 


Engine and. starter are 
one unit. There are no belts 
to line up. A woman can 
start and operate it easily. 


High-grade bronze bear- 
ings are used throughout. 
Carburetor has but one ad- 
justment and it is flood 
proof. Equipped with high- 
tension Bosch Magneto and 
speed governor. 


This remarkable engine 
represents 15 years develop- 
ment. Built only for the 
Maytag by Maytag — the 
world’s largest manufacturer 
of single cylinder engines. 


ae 
sekeeping 


Institute - 
Ne 2 Hous, worry 


EKEEPING 


trial washing 


a Maytag dealer near you. Ask fora 
Maytag with either an electric motor or 
Pay no money until you wash with it in 
If it doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. 


Deferred Payments You’ll Never Miss 





Maytag Radio Programs 


icago, Tues., 
Wed., ir, Fri., Sat., 





9:00 P. M. “Weco, Min- 
neapolis, F ‘ 8:30P. oe. 
WHO, Des nes ,ou 
7:15 P.M. XDEA Pitts: 
burgh, Tues. and We .. 
10:00 P.M. WBAP, Fort 
Worth, Mon.,8:30P.M. 
KEX, Portland, Ore., 
Tues. and Sat., 8:30 
P.M. WBZ, Boston, 
Fri., 7:00 P.M. 
Hours fevig Teme rete Ire 
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THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa | 


Founded 1894 


Aluminum Washer 
FLF DONT 


KEEP IT 


| salt. 
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| spots there. 


iodine stain from the skin.—Mrs. C. 5. 


July, 1928 
Laundry Items 


OING the family washing, week 
after week, is one of the biggest 
tasks many homemakers have to con- 
front, and any ideas that will lighten 
this oft-recurring job are generally most 
welcome. One of the things that can 
delay an early morning start is taking 
various stains out of the soiled clothes. 
Many and many a time have I helped 
officiate at the ceremony of removing 
fmuit stains from table linen by pouring 
boiling hot water thru the tautly drawn 
cloth until most of the stains would be 
removed. This method is a needless 
waste of time and energy, for by simply 
dipping the linen in clear, cold water 
until it is thoroly wet, all fruit, coffee 
tea and chocolate stains will disappear 
like magic. Wring the pieces out of the 
cold water, drop them right into the 
hot suds and wash as usual. 

The cold-water method also works 
just as efficiently with fruit stains in 
colored dresses and aprons. It is handy 
to know this at canning time, when it 
seems impossible to prevent getting 
more or less juice on one’s clothes, espe- 
cially when pitting cherries. 

If color is likely to come out of colored 
garments, or those trimmed with color, 
when put into hot suds, let them lie in 
cold water until time to rub them thru 
the suds, then wring them out and im- 
mediately rinse in cold water and hang 
up to dry. If they are to be starched, 
let them liein the clear water until the 
starching process is reached, then hang 
up immediately. This prevents fading 
or running of the colors, and lessens the 
risk of their coming in contact with 
other wet clothes. 

When a bottle of ink was overturned 
on an embroidered ecru doily recently, 
I at once put the stain to soak in sweet 
milk. The next morning it was removed 
from the milk bath and washed in warm 
suds, and not a trace of the stain re- 
mained. I have seen even ink pretty 
thoroly removed from a good rug by 
being washed with sweet milk, it being 
applied with a soft cloth. The milk bath 
will remove ink stains from any kind of 
fabric, especially if used right soon after 
the stains are made. 


OTHINGof which I have ever heard- 

is so effective for removing iron rust 
stains as the juice of a lemon and some 
Cover the stain with the juice, 
then sprinkle on the salt, and put into 
the sun to dry. If any of the stain is 
left, repeat the process until it is all 
gone. 

Where clothes are boiled rust spots 
may develop in the boiler and do a lot 
of mischief, even when it is dried thoroly 
each week after use. I generally scour 
my boiler lightly with some good scour- 
ing powder, wash and wipe as dry as 
possible, then finish the drying either 
on the stove or out in the sun and air 
before the cover is put on and it is set 
away. If wet garments are laid in pans 
before going to the line, watch for rust 
If the pans are lined with 
newspaper, there will be no danger. A 
little prevention is worth many cures 

If iodine has been accidentally spilled 
on clothing, table linen, bed clothes, or 
even linoleum, apply a paste of flour and 
cold water. Leave until it dries then 
brush it off. This will also remove 
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The Making and Serving 
of Jelly 


Continued from page 33 


currant jelly is a very attractive dish 
for a summer meal. 

Mint jelly of fine flavor and color is 
so easily made and is delicious served 
with any form of lamb or mutton. It is 
also a very pleasing addition to a meal 
where cold tongue, ham or beef is served. 

Pork roasts and chops call for apples 
in some form and apple jelly is a con- 
venient way of adding this flavor. Roast 
of fresh or cured ham are often im- 
proved by turning a glass of jelly onto 
the top of roast and cooking it in during 
the last half-hour the meat is in the 
oven. 

A salad of creamy cottage cheese on 
a nest of lettuce leaves served with a 
small mold of plum jelly is a good com- 
bination of color and flavor. 

A platter meal of sliced cold ham, new 
potatoes and a pea salad on lettuce 
leaves, garnished with small molds of 
jelly is another satisfying summer meal. 

A glass of jelly of tart flavor and good 
color melted in hot water is the founda- 
tion of many summer drinks. Mint 
apple jelly is especially good with cold 
tea. 

[Note: All recipes and pectin tests 
given in this article have been tested 
by Miss Cessna, nutrition specialist, 
Jowa state college.] 








To Keep Jellies From 
Boiling Over 
N making jellies I found by acci- 
dentally leaving a flat skimming 
spoon or dipper in the kettle while 
cooking, the contents did not rise up 


and boil over as it usually does. One | 


does not have half of the skimming to 
do as by the old way and it comes out 
nice and clear, too, with less work.— 
Mrs. 8. W., Colo. 


A Use for Old Jar Rings 
When jelly glasses without lids are 
used, cover with manilla paper, then 


ise a jar ring to hold paper in place. | 


These can be labeled on top.—F. L. L., 
Okla. 


To Keep Butter Firm 


\ HEN ice cannot be had butter 

may be kept cool in this way: Put 
t on a dish which has been placed in a 
hallow vessel of cold water and cover 
with an inverted new earthen flowerpot 

hich has been sealded and left to cool. 
"he pot should rest in the water and 
ater should be changed from time to 
time. Cared for in this way, butter will 
keep firm even in hot weather.—Mrs. 
\. MeD., Utah. 
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Have all utensils laid out and conveniently at hand before you start. 
With the Certo “short-boil”” method you have no time for doing this 
after you have started your jam or jelly making. 


The A.B.C. of successful 
Jam and Jelly making 


The modern “‘short-boil’’ method saves time 
and labor—makes better JAMs AND JELLIES 


A What is it that makes a jelly jell— or 

* fail to jell? In order to get aperfect jam 
or jelly texture you must have correct pro- 
portions of fruit or fruit juice, sugar, and 
that natural jellifying substance which Na- 
ture herself makes and stores in fruits in 
varying amounts. The common deficiency 
of this jellifying substance has been respon- 
sible for most of the jam and jelly making 
failures in the past. Some fruits are com- 
paratively rich in it; others contain very 
little. Very few fruits have enough of it to 
jellify all the juice they contain, and all 
fruits lose it as they ripen. 

Certo is this natural jellifying substance, 
which we have extracted from fruit, refined, 
concentrated, and bottled so that you may 
use it with any fruit to make it jell perfectly 
every time. And you can use these fruits 
when they are fully ripe, and their flavor 
and color at their very best 


In order to get a perfect jam or jelly tex- 
ture every time you must have just the 
correct amount of this jellifying substance 
(Certo). So that you may know exactly 
how much Certo various fruits require, we 
have worked out in our testing kitchens ac- 
curate recipes for all kinds of jams and 
jellies—nearly one hundred in all. A book- 
let containing these recipes is under the 
label of each bottle of Certo. 


C One or two minutes’ boiling is enough 

* with Certo. This short-boil saves the 
juice which used to boil away, so that you get 
half again more jam or jelly from your fruit. 


It also saves the natural color and delicious 
flavor of the fruit. One of the worst things 
about the old-fashioned, long-boiling meth- 
od is that it darkens the color of the fruit 
while much of its delightful fresh flavor 
drifts away in steam. 


Always paraffin your jams and jellies 
while they are hot! As soon as each 
batch is poured, cover immediately with a 
thin coating of hot paraffin wax. This pro- 
tects it at once from the ferment germs al- 
ways present in the air dust. After jam or 
jelly is cold, add a heavier coating of hot 
parafhin wax, rolling each glass to make a 
perfect seal. The handiest way to prepare 
the paraffin for use is to keep it in a small 
pitcher or enameled-ware teapot standing 
in very hot water on the stove. 


Follow the Certo recipes exactly! One 
cup of sugar too much or too little will 
make your jam or jelly too hard or too soft. 
Time the boil as stated in recipe—and be 
sure to start timing only when a full tum- 
bling boil is reached while stirring. 
7 7 : 
MISS ALICE BRADLEY, Principal of Miss 


Farmer's School of Cookery, and Cooking Editor 
of Woman’s Home Companion, says of Certo: 


“I strongly advise all housewives to make all 
their jams and jellies with Certo because: — 


It’s easier— Takes only one minute's boiling. 
Tastes better—No flavor boiled away. 
Better color—Not darkened by long boiling. 
No worry Never fails to set. 


It’s economical— Fifty per cent more from given 
amount of fruit and no waste fron failures.** 


FREE: Nearly 100 recipes for jams, jellies and 
marmalades, and booklet beautifully illustrated 
in color showing new and interesting ways to serve 
them. Just mail the coupon. If you want trial 
half-bottle of Certo send 10c (stamps or coin). 











Certo Corporation, 282 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

(If you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 

Please send me free recipes and booklet in color on jams, jellies and 
marmalades. 


aie... ... < vag unseen 00eeseunngs eSOnedesoonpesesoonesoonsss 
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City . peeeeesceeoe coe State... 
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BOSS OV 


Home Baking 


Has Not Lost Its Charm 


The popularity of old-fashioned, oven cookery con- 
tinues to grow with passing years. Roast meats, 
baked desserts, casserole combinations, pastries, breads, 
cakes and many other delicious foods are economically 
and quickly prepared by this method. 
BOSS OVENS have for many years been the choice of 
women who find joy and satisfaction in pre paring an 
evenly browned cake, a tasty roast and the infinite num- 
ber of other foods that give variety to the home table. 


. . 
Guaranteed to bake satisfactorily on 
any good Oil, Gas and Gasoline Stove 
Scientific ve ntilation and even circulation of heat permit the 
baking of different foods ‘at the same time and give quick, thor- 
ough and uniform results. Overbrowning and burning are 


prevented. Asbestos lining saves fuel. 


nal, glass-door oven. Made of 


The BOSS is the 
“Mecca Lustre 


origi 
polished blue steel. Double seamed to provide tightest 
fitting connections _—— than three million sold by haré¢ q- 


ware, furniture and department stores. 


Insist upon getting 


the genuine, nasnpel with the name BOSS OVEN 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 


55 Years of Service 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Use the 





BOSS OVEN 
ona 
BOSS OIL-AIR 
STOVE 
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New Improved Royal 
Self Heating Iron—at New 
Low Price. 


Self Cee Iron 

Do away with the hot ‘stove on ae day. Improved 
Self Heating Royal lights with match, heats in 3 minutes, 
stays at any heat you wish. New low price includes won- 
derful improvements. Now self cleaning, burns any grade 
gasoline; full 17 inches ironing surface; cool handle, nice 
balance. Faster. Backed by 27 years’ reputation, over 
1,000,000 users, written guarantee. Ask your hardware 
dealer or sent postpaid. Texas and West, $4.98) Enclose 
$1 with order. Balance C. O. D. 


ROYAL SELF HEATING IRON COMPANY 
110 Wayne Street Big Prairie, Ohic 


tl Pay Your Bills 


and give you a steady income for 

the rest of your life, if you'll take 

care of my business in your locality. 

No experience needed. Full or spare 

time. You don’t invest one cent, just 

» my local partner. Make $15.00 a 

y easy. Ride in a Chrysler sedan 

furnish and distribute teas, coffee, 

spices, extracts, things people eat. I 

furnish everything including world's 

finest super sales ovtfit containing 32 

full size pz nian of highest quality products.  Low- 

est prices Big, permanent repeat business. Quality 

guaranteed by $25,000.00 bond. With person I 

select as my partner, I go 50-50. Get my amazing 
offer for your locality. Write or wire 


Cc. W. VAN DE MARK 
Dept. 822-GG, 117 Duane St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Copyrighted 1928 by the Health-O Quality Products Co. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE iawci n't" 


man Co., S. D. Several agricultural farms. Reasonable 
prices and terms. Some on crop payment plan. To 
make money farming come to South Dakota 

JOHN P. BLEEG, SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 
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Profitable Suggestions 


T the last meeting of the Neighborly 

club, the members had each told 
of some little housekeeping device that 
made her, in the words of the chairman 
feel smart. This time the ladies had 
agreed to confess their shortcomings, 
things about the house that made them 
feel incompetent or “dumb.” 


Alene led off by grieving over the poor 


results she had when cooking navy 
beans. “They are sometimes lovely and 
soft, but once in a while they are lik 
little bullets. What makes the differ- 
ence?’ ' 

“Do you ever add cold water to then 
as they are boiling?”’ asked Edna. ‘‘That 
hardens them lots of times. Use hot o1 
boiling water and you will be all right. 

“T want to know, if anyone can tel 
me, how to keep my lamb stew from 
being pale and thin,” asked Alice. 

“Brown your flour well and cook 
long time after you thicke n it. That 
makes a rich, brown gravy. 

““My trouble is like that, too. When 
I bake bread the crust is too white and 
hard.” 

“Rub it with milk before you bake it, 
and that will make it brown better 
Then brush it over with butter or lard 
just when it’s done and set it back i 
the oven a minute. That will soften th: 
crust.” 

“How can I get bread dough wan 
again after it is chilled thru, so tl 
yeast will go on working? I am always 
afraid of cooking it if I set it on th 
stove or a radiator.” 

“Set your bread-mixer in a muc! 
larger pan of warm water, renewing th 
water as it cools off. That furnishes a 
gentle heat that will permeate th: 
dough without scalding it.”’ 

Julia, the hostess, exclaimed in 
pleasure, ‘Well, if this isn’t the most 
practical meeting we’ve ever had! A 
regular clearing house for troubles! 
Louise, what worries you?”’ 

“My pie crust isn’t tender and th 
dough sticks to my rolling pin.” The 
solution of these troubles came quickly. 

“Put a good pinch of cream of tartar 
in your pie crust,” and “Put flour o1 
your board and roll your pin in it befor: 
you put any dough on the board. That 
way the flour is packed in a close film 
around the wood and keeps it from 
sticking to the crust or biscuit.” 


HAT I don’t like,” confessed 
Auntie Lee, “‘is that when I wipe 
out the bathtub with a kerosene cloth, 
the odor clings and gives me a per- 
fumed bath not at all to my liking. - Yet 
I pre ‘fer the oil to the scouring powders.”’ 
“Keep a package of baking soda on 
the bathroom shelf and use that to 
remove the rings from the tub and wash 
bowl. Any that remains will be an ad- 
vantage as it softens the water, too.”’ 

“My gingerbread is always scorched 
on the bottom.” 

From two or three came the remedy. 

“Put a pan of water under the grate on 
which the cake rests.’ 

And the hostess for the day, Joseph- 
ine, added, ‘“That’s what I did, and I 
hope you'll enjoy the result.” 

She led the way to:the dining room, 
where squares of gingerbread topped 
with whipped cream, with a sprinkling 
of grated cheese over the top, made the 
guests glad indeed that the cake was 
perfectly unscorched.—A. M. H., Ohio. 
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| “Vivaudou Mavis Talcum for the Whole Family 





Before the Game --and 


















































OUR FLAG 
The beauty of it thrills me 
As tt passes by. 
The spirit of it fills me, 
And I try 
To sense the meaning of it, 
That I the more may love tt. 
I pray the God above it 
That I ever may know why. 
—Alson Secor. 


Household Hints 


Te keep scorched or burned potatoes | 
from tasting, set the pan of potatoes 
quickly into cold water for a few min- 


ites. If scorched badly, and you wish —the cooling comfort 
to mash or season, put them into a of a MAVIS TALCUM shower 


clean pan. 


< a 


\ salad that few people use and that | EFORE your tennis and golf, orany kind of strenuous 
almost all like is fresh cabbage and | (9 k f V; 
< ced orange and salad dressing. Mix | « wor or P ay, a generous snower oO ivauacu 


thoroly and serve soon. Mavis Talcum gives you such a helpful sense of bodily 
I could never get my family to eat 3 
many beans until I was told by a neigh- 
r not to use soda, and to put into them 

: . . ° . | . ? | . 1 S li | | 
ew tiny bits of sliced onion about a a luxury —uit san actual necessity! Oo cooling and sooth- 
'-hour before they finish cooking. | 


w I can hardly cook enough of them. " c . 
f | Jom f, he sligl fear of 
ev do not taste of the onion but the ol mind, too—ireedom irom the s 1g itest lear Cc per- 


comfort eee such an easy “feel” of clothing and play of 


muscle. And afterwards, a Mavis shower is more than 
nig ««-S8O restful and refreshing. And it gives you peace 


or is greatly improved. spiration odors. 

Here is a breakfast fruit more appe- | 

ng than cantaloupe. Take a thick Test VIVAUDOU MAVIS TALCUM for Yourself 
e of tomato out of the ice box, pour 


" . . You and every member of your fasnily will never be without 
t bacon grease over it, put the thin 


of bacon on top and serve. I the daily comfort and luxury of 
ildn’t*believe how good it was until Vivaudou Mavis if you will give it 
tried it. one trial—one test. Compare it with 
| have always had good luck making the most expensive talcums made, and 


er my husband’s suits for my son and 
vetting results that look like a tailor’s. 
secret of it is in stretching the 


you will find it smoother and softer 


than any of them! And you ll like 





ms. When I do the machine-stitching the Mavis fragrance, too . .’. it’s so : ; s 

ill the cloth toward me just as hard |_ delicate, refined and distinctive. fees te danse, 2 Shave 
: ? shower isa cooling, re- 

I can. ? 


fresh ing lu xury 





VIVAU DOU 


SUMMER RECIPES 
AND MENUS 
Three interesting new re- || jOSSSCoSooooooer pReTeeTee 
cipe leaflets are now available. | 


Address [Editorial Depart- T O ILET R IES 


ment, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines. 

Outdoor Menus—Four cents 
in stamps. Will help you plan 
your picnic menus and recipes. 

Summer Drinks— Recipes 
for summer drinks made of 
fresh fruit juices. Please en- 
close a two cent stamp. 

Meats for Harvesters—Suit- 

ible meat dishes for big days 
on the farm. Adaptable to 
serve threshers. Twocentsin | | 
stamps. 
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. — ¢ 
Mavis Face Powder—50c Vivaudou Lipstick—$1.00 Vivaudou Rouge—50c st 


Your satisfaction with Mavis Talcum will lead you to use other Mavis 
Toiletries. All at your dealer’s—all supreme in quality —all fragrant g 
with the captivating Mavis Perfume. 





~~ 
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ust as he has his own talcum pow- 


der and his own soap, quite separate | 


from the family’ s, your baby needs 

a special jar or tube of “V aseline” 
Petroleum Jelly for his private use. 
Keep it in the nursery. 


To prevent Chafing—Each time you | 


change baby’s diaper, and after every 
washing, smear ona little “Vaseline” Pe- 


troleum Jelly. Friction from his diaper | 
cannot then cause irritation, and he will 


not become chapped, or chafed either. 


To cure Snuffles—Rub a tiny bit of) 


“Vaseline” Jelly over the bridge of the 
nose and up on the forehead. This treat- 


ment will ease the irritation that causes 


snuffles. 


To treat the Scalp—Apply some 


“Vaseline” Jelly on the scalp with ab- 
sorbent cotton, directly after the daily 
bath. This will remedy “yellow scalp”— 
and make for a healthy condition. 
An attractive booklet, called “100 
Hints on Health, Beauty and Home 
Uses”, will be sent you free on re- 
quest. Address Dept. K7, The Chese- 
brough Manufacturing Company, 17 
State. Street, New York. 


All drugstores carry “Vaseline” 
Jelly. Look for the name “Vaseline” 
on the label—your assurance that 
you are ge tting the genuine produc t 
of the Che sebrough. Manufacturing 
Company, Cons d. 


“Vaseline” Borated Jelly is es- 
pecially useful for styes, granu- 
lated and inflamed eyelids, Apply 
on the eyelid as close to the in- 
flamed part as possible. Abso- 
lutely harmless to the eye. Sooth- 
ing, cleansing and healing. Keep 
a tube handy. 

© Chesebrough Mfg 


aselin 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


Co., 1928 
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3383—An Attractive New Frock with diagonal 
neckline. Crepe satin, printed silk crepe, flat silk 
crepe, shantung and chiffon voile are interesting 
suggestions. Designed for sizes 16 and 18 years, and 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. The 36-inch 
size requires only 3 yards of 40-inch material. 

3384—A Charming Tiered Dress, with perfect 
assurance of a slender silhouette. It is very wear- 
ible fashioned of balloon dot motif silk crepe, 
figured chiffon, lilac georgette crepe, navy blue 
crepe Elizabeth, printed rayon voile and challis 
print. Designed for sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. For the 36-inch 
size it requires 37% yards of 40-inch material with 
14 yard of 32-inch lining. 

3372—Something Different!—Printed and 
plain silk crepe, crepe satin, tub silks, silk pique, 
greta and flat silk crepe are appropriate. De- 
signed for sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, to.42 inches 
bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 274 yards 
of 40-inch plain with 15¢ yards of 40-inch figured 
material with 1 yard of 27-inch material for cami- 
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Fashions for Summer 


] 

{ 
sole. A leather belt adds charm to this dress 
3418—A Smartly Simple Junior Dress, 
easily made and requires only 134 yards of 36-inch 
material for the 8-year miss with %-yard of 32- 
inch contrasting. Rayon crepe, E nglish prints 
challis print, printed sateen, printed linen, cham- 

bray, tub silk and jersey are appropriate. Designed ( 


for sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years 
3374—-One-Piece Rompers for Wee Tots 0! 
2, 4 and 6 years. For the 4-year-old child only 1% 
yards of 40-inch material is required. Chambray, ; 
cotton broadcloth, cotton rep, printed sateen 
gingham, linen, shantung and washable crepe de 
Chine are suitable. 
3387—A Practical Playtime Dress for the 
tiny tot of 2, 4 and 6 years. Checked gingham in 
linen, striped rep, voile, organdy, and printed 
batiste, with collar of white or in predominating 
tone of print, are effective combinations. For 
the 4-year-old child, 114 yards of 40-inch material 
with 14-yard of 27-inch plain material is al] that 
is needed 





Patterns may be obtained by mail at 12 cents from the Pattern Department, 
Farming, Des 





Successful 


Moines, Iowa 





Points of Etiquette 


Questions upon points of etiquette will 
answered personally upon receipt of a 
o-cent stamp. Address your letter to 
Editorial Department, Successful 
ming, Des Moines. 


RE you expecting to travel this 
£4 summer? If so one thing, if one 

ntending to stay at acity hotel, itis 
wise to make reservations for rooms in 
udvance. This is almost an invariable 
rule for a woman traveling alone. 

Upon the arrival of guests at the 

tel a bell-boy will take charge of the 

ind-luggage. Guests then go to the 
esk to register, which they do in the 

lowing manner: A man, traveling 
lone, signs his name, “John Smith, 
Chicago;” a woman, alone, ‘‘Mrs. John 
Smith,” or “Miss Anna Smith, Chicago.” 
A man signs for himself and his wife, 
“Mr. and Mrs. John Smith, Chicago.”’ 
If grown children accompany them, he 
also registers for them and signs, 
“Miss Anna Smith, Chicago,” ‘Mr. 
Richard Smith, Chicago,” each name on 
a separate line. If the children are very 

ing he signs, “Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
and two children, Chicago.’’ House 
number and street are never added un- 
less the hotel register has special columns 
calling for this information. 

Having registered, the guests are then 
conducted to their rooms by the bell- 
boy, who again takes charge of their 
and-luggage. He unlocks the door, 
turns on the lights, arranges the bags 

mveniently, and does anything else 

cessary for their comfort. In return 
will expect a tip. Ina city hotel the 
umount of tip for the above service 
will be from twenty-five to fifty cents, 
lepending somewhat on the amount of 
the luggage and the type of the hotel. 

If the guests decide to dine in the 
hotel the man will invariably check his 
oat and hat with the checker at the 
door of the dining room. The woman 

or may not check her wrap, ac- 
cording to her pleasure. When they 
step into the dining room they wait for 
head-waiter to show them to a table. 
The woman follows the waiter, and 
ipon reaching the table he should pull 
out a chair and seat her, also helping 
to remove her wrap if she has not 
hecked it. If the waiter fails to do this, 
of course, the escort should do it. The 
unt of the tip will depend a great 
deal on the place but in the average hotel 
t will be about ten percent of the bill. 

When dining at the hotel the woman 
will find herself appropriately dressed in 
What is commonly known as an “‘in- 
lormal dinner gown,” with a plain, in- 
conspicuous hat. Her escort may wear 
his business suit. 

When ready to the 


leave, guest 


checks out some time before the hour 
that he registered.—Carilyn Stevens. 
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For your active modern life choses 


this one natural face powder 


WomMEN everywhere lead different 
lives than they did ten years ago— 
more energetic lives. Yet now, more 
than ever before, they want to keep 
their complexions as fresh and beau- 
tiful as the petals of a rose. And 
they can—thanks to Armand, who 
created Armand Cold Cream Pow- 
der to meet the changed conditions 
of this modern day. Armand Cold 
Cream Powder has a fine texture, 
yet adheres for hours. It always 
gives that smooth, natural complex- 
ion demanded by women of today. 


Armand Cold Cream Powder is 
obtainable at all good stores at 
home and abroad. The price is $1. 


Armano 


Cold Cream 
Lowder 


In Canada, 
Armand Ltd., St. Thomas, Ontario. 


Armand, Des Moines. 


Send for this trial package— 
Armand Beauty Products designed to 
meet today’s needs. 


For 10c and the coupon you will receive: 

1 copy Armand’s New “Ten Minutes a 
Day” beauty treatment. 

1 trial package Armand Cold Cream Pow- 
der—for a rose petal complexion. 

1 trial package Armand Foundation Creme 

—a marvelous discovery for powder base 

and skin tone. 

trial package Armand Eau de Cologne 

Cleansing Cream—that liquefies the 

moment it touches the skin. 


— 


— 


trial package Armand Lip and Cheek 
Rouge—a new creation! 


ARMAND 
124 Des Moines St., Des Moines, Iowa 
I enclose 10c, for which please send me 
“The Ten-Minute-a-Day Beauty Treat- 
ment,” including the four essential prepa- 
rations. 


Name 





Add ress 


City = ; ‘ am. oe 
State—_ 





In Canada, Armand Ltd., St. Thomas, Ontario 
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The easiest 


2. 


WALWORTH COMPANY 


Gen’! Offices: 51 East 42p St. New York 


WELL POINT 

Pick the handiest spot for 
your well, preferably in the 
shade, and be careful of 
course, to avoid a rocky 
subsoil if you can. 
SCREW on a drive cap to 
protect the threads from 
battering. Any malleable 
iron cap willdo. (Specify 
with order if needed. ) 


} ¥ mt 
E- ¥ “= 


DRIVE IT IN WITH 


MAUL 


WatwortH WELL Pornts 
are so attached to the pipe 
as to prevent its expanding 
or splitting at the bottom 
in being driven. 

Stop when you reach clear 
water. You may punch 
through into dry earth if 
you drive the point too far. 


WaALwortH WELL Pornts 
have been used all over the 
world. They are obtainable 
in most hardware stores 
where farmimplements are 
sold. Write for descriptive 
circular. 


A 


Distributors in Principal Cities of the World 


oe, 
Se 


WELL 'POINTS 


WALWORTH CO, 51 East 42d St. New York 


Please send me your descriptive booklet, giving 


sizes and prices 


Name . 


Address 


f Watwortu Wet Points. 
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If You Go Camping 
NOTHING is more fun than going 


motor camping, provided you go | 
Camping equip- | 
ment need not be expensive, or cumber- | 


properly outfitted. 


some to carry on the outside of even a 
small car, if you take the right things. 
Most .people start out with too many 
things on their first vacation on the 
open road. 

After picking the itinerary for the 
summer motor tour, make lists of equip- 
ment, clothing, and food supplies. Then 
go thru the lists and eliminate every- 
thing that is not absolutely necessary. 

Sut there are certain things that you 
must take, of course. You must have a 
tent, if it is to be a real camping trip. 
There are many types of tents, each 
with its own points to recommend it. 
But whatever shape of tent you choose, 
let it be waterproof, and as nearly mos- 
quito and fly-proof as possible, and easy 
and quick to put up. The umbrella 
tent is easily and quickly set up because 


it has only one center pole. When folded, | 
it occupies a small space on the running | 
Insist on having a floored tent, | 
for the sake of security from snakes and | 


board. 


insects. 

The tent must be folded smoothly and 
compactly each time and put in the bag 
with stakes and ropes. Steel stakes are 
a trifle more expensive than wooden 
ones but are necessary because wooden 
ones break after being driven a few 
times. In your tent sack keep a sawed- 
off broom for sweeping out the tent. 
This advice is more important than it 


seems if you have never lived in a tent. | 


If you carry your bedding roll on the 


outside of the car, have a good water- 














proof covering for it, and put on this 
cover securely each day when you start 
out foranewcamp. This acts asa dust 
cover as well. 

As for bedding, take plenty. Two 
wool blankets and a pair of cotton 
blankets to a person is about the right 
allotment. And then put in a few extra 
blankets and shawls for the cold mem- 


bers of the party. In the northern woods | 


and in the mountains where it is very 


cool at night, you need not depend al- | 
The | 


together on blankets for warmth. 
old-fashioned foot-warmer in the shape 
of a stone heated at the campfire and 


wrapped in newspapers helps a_ lot. | 
Small soft khaki or print covered pillows | 
These can be carried | 
inside the car and are very comfortable | 


are the handiest. 


for the long treks. 


Do not let the rough and ready souls | 
of your party persuade you to try sleep- | 


ing on the ground. Nothing puts you in 
tune with the touring universe like a 
good night’s sleep, so get a good cot, the 
best you can find, on which to sleep. 
Steel cots which have mesh springs that 
roll up and side rails and legs that are 
detachable make durable and comfort- 
able camp beds. These come either 
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Mildred L. Still 


Warsaw, Missouri 


7) Barbara A. Vigue 
Waterville, Maine 


Mellin’s Food 
A Milk Modifier 


The Taste of the Baby’s Food 


If the baby could talk he would say that 
his mother’s milk makes a strong appeal to 
his taste. He would also, if able, express 
verbally his distaste for some mixtures 
which are forced upon him in spite of his 
physical protest. 


If the baby is fortunate enough to have 
human milk his taste is satisfied as well as 
his needs for nourishment. It may happen, 
however, that his mother cannot nurse him 
and some substitute for human milk be- 
comes necessary. 


The taste of Mellin’s Food is so ap- 
pealing that the baby takes the mixture 
eagerly, and rarely if ever is it necessary 
to force or urge nourishment prepared 
from Mellin’s Food and milk. The baby’s 
nutritive demand will also be satisfied if 
he is fed upon milk properly modified with 
Mellin’s Food; therefore to force the baby 
to take distasteful mixtures is a needless 
and unwarranted procedure. 





Mellin’s Food Biscuits 


Especially suitable when it becomes time to 
wean the baby from the bottle. 


A sample box sent free, postage paid, upon request. 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St., Boston, Mass. 























Just your name and address. We will mail you 
samples and catalog, showing a big selection of 
weights and sizes with lowest factory prices. Best 
quity waterproof Duck-—strongly made--seams 
double stitched—all points of strain reinforced. 
You never saw such good Tarpaulins at our as 
tonishingly low prices. Greatest Protection 
For Vous Frege + Satisfaction guaran- 

t 1 t 





ingle or i 

riding or walking types. 

Try It 10 Days 

op your own work at our \) 

oP Write for LIBERAL 4 
AL ove and our LOW 

FACTORY PRICE. 


SHAW MFG. CO., 4807 FRONT ST.. Galesburg, Kan. 








DID YOU READ PAGE 6? 


On page 6 of July Successful Farming 
you'll find a real opportunity. 

Fill out and clip the coupon at the bot 
tom of page 6. Mail it at once and we'l 
send you a Free Pencil and complete de 
tails of our easy plan to get a Rifle, Camera 


etc. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, Ia 














GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask ab 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 
1700 Soo. Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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or placing hands in dirty water. 


ngle or double and are as compact al- 
st as tent poles when folded. These 
ts require a soft thin pad which will 
ll. The air mattresses on the market 
hich are blown up like an inner tube 
rather expensive but they make the 

mp bed de luxe for ear or cot. 
A word about a camp light might be 
ll. Nearly all tourist camps are 
hted, but you will need a light any- 
A flashlight is handy, but the 
etric lantern which has a good strong 
eht anda handle by which to carry and 
ng it is best. A cord to plug into 
light is preferred by some 


dash 
irists, but you cannot carry it away 
m the car with you. 
Contrary to a notion which is preva- 
among some people, tourist parks 
e quiet, safe places in which to be when 
It is well to choose the 
pervised ones, of course, even tho you 
ve to pay a nominal fee. Most tour- 
ts go to bed early and rise early. An 
ir by a glowing campfire of scented 
» and birch logs, with other campfires 
wing near; a sing with ‘The Corn 


from the Iowa folks, ‘‘Dixie’’ and 


cht comes. 


Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,”’ from 


‘Southerners with a uke accompani- 
nt, then put out your fire, as every 


good camper should, and to bed. Al ate 


ner arrives, and before he has driven 
s stakes, you are off to dreamless 


imber.—Hilda Ellyson Allen. 


Kitchen Accessories 


Continued from page 35 


ife in the lid which opens down. 

ink of no steps to collect each of 

ese individually! 

For energy saving she must investi- 
gate a good mop wringer. There is an 
excellent one on the market which does 

‘ work without the strain on wrists, 
And 
then, too, a long-handled dust pan of 

type with a comfortable handle and 
a strongly reinforced edge which gives 
long wear and saves backs. 

The farm woman who cans in tin 
feels that the machine which places and 
rolls on the lids has given her one of her 
greatest aids in time and labor saving, 
not to make mention of the improved 
product. She has been happy to find the 
number of very good can openers on the 
market saving not only time but casual- 
ties from cuts and scratches. 

[Note: Would you be interested in 


the latest information on new equip- | 


ment for your kitchen? Any such in- 
quiries on labor savers, their use and 
attention. Send a two-cent stamp to the 
Editorial Department, Successful Farm- 
ing Des Moines, Iowa. | 





PLAYLETS AND STUNTS 


Summertime is play time. 
Add a touch of fun to your 
project meetings, picnics and 
programs with an original 
stunt. Our “Community Club 
Stunts” booklet will meet this 
need. Send six cents to the 
Editorial Department, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines. 








es 





he care of them will receive immediate | 
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“THE ONLY SHOT THAT COUNTS 
Model 11 Remington IS THE SHOT THAT HITS” 
Autoloading Shotgun; 
12 gauge; 5 shots; 26, 
28, 30, or 32-inch bar- 
rels, full choke, modi- 
fied choke, or cylinder 
bore. Price “Standard 


Grade” $5 6575 Proved With Heavy 


Long Range Loads... 


The most important point to consider in 
buying an autoloading shotgun is: Has it 
the extra margin of strength’to stand up 

under the heavy, long-range loads of today? 


This extra margin of strength is built into the 
Remington Model 11, which has been success- 
fully used with heavy, modern loads since they 
were first introduced. Its smooth, unfailing, 
and safe performance with these loads has been 
tested and proved by time. 


Some of the features that have made the Model 
11 the most popular autoloader in America are‘ 
heavier action and recoil springs and a friction ring 
device to reduce recoil and prolong the life of the 
gun; barrel and breech block locked together until 
the shot leaves the muzzle; a solid wall of steel be- 


25 Broadway 


tween the shooter’s face and the firing chamber; a 
shell may be removed from the chamber without dis- 
turbing shells in the magazine; foreeend and stock 
of finest American, dark walnut, elaborately check- 
ered, with pistol grip. 


See the Model 11 at your dealer’s. Buy the gun 
with a long record as the leader. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


“ New York City 












Remington, 


1819 








The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


Sold Direct $23.15 ieo'Corrine 


or SILO CUTTING 










Works in any kind of soil. 
Cuts stalks, doesn’t pull them. 
Cuts 4 to 7 acres a day with one man and horse. 
Great labor saver. Sold direct to farmers. Get 
your catalog NOW—Be prepared. Write: 


LOVE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept 152, Lincoln, Illinois 








pusual opportunity. ite for full particulars. 
MILLS, Pres. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


NEED READY CASH? | i Spring, Sum mer, Fall 
ue - gr?) wae WHY NOT se" 

1 | thering butterflies, insects. I 
old-established company wants men and women | \ y hear Seniiveie e Se cee ae 
ae tae aan eakiee oe aes eee | rices paid. Some worth $1 to $7 each. Intensely 
$30 7 8, FF 4 E t ti outdoor work. Before sending but- 

30 to $50 a week pant See. $60 to $100 full time. interesting ou > 
ri Mus 


ALB 
540 Monmouth Ave., 





| 
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HOME HEATING 
has been our exclusive 
speciality for 55 years. 

Send us a sketch of your 
house and let us show you 
by a carefully drawn plan 
just how you can have solid 
comfort— economically— 
with an equipment you can 
install yourself, saving 
$ $100.00 in 
the cost. 


We guarantee success, and your own banker 
may hold the money while you test the furnace- 
UY FROM THE MAKERS. 

We make our own furnaces and fittings, and 
sell to you at factory prices. Monthly payments 
or cash. Hess furnaces burn any fuel, made in 6 
sizes, pipe and pipeless. Free booklet on request. 

HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 
1212 South Western Ave , Chicago 
Ask us also, about Miami Wall Tile. Cast stone 

—imperishable—Easily installed—Six colors. 
Free sample on request. 








terfiies, mail 10c. (not stamps) for my - 
trated Prospectus,which exp'sins everything. 
Ge MR. SINCLAIR, Deater in Insects 


pt. 24, Box 1424, San Diego, Calit. 
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Safety 


in canning | 
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EQUIPPED with the genuine 
Boyd Porcelain Lining, Presto Alu- 
minum Caps are carefully made of 
high quality aluminum—the metal 
that has proved its value in cooking 
utensils, Caps fit with the snug- 
ness that insures a tight seal on the 
jar ring. Use Presto Aluminum 


Caps on all Mason jars. For maxi- 
mum canning safety use Presto 
Rings and Presto Jars with Presto 
Aluminum Caps in all home canning. 


Presto 
Caps 


Rings and Jars 


CUPPLES CoO., St. Louis—Distributor | 
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_with hawe steam 
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{Don’t sweat and swelter with 
your cooking and canning. 
Conservo makes the work de- 
lightful and cool. You can do 
your season’s canning while 
you cook your regular meals 
in Conservo. Cooks without | 
attention. No chance of burning. 
Can cook meat, potatoes and vege- 
tables for 20 or 30 persons, Get 
free book that tells how. 


@i. i 


Rd 








Lowest priced big capacity 
steam cooker on the market. 
Can your surp’usfor the mar- 
: ket. Home canned goods bring 
|| high prices. Conservo holds 
; 14 quart jars at one time. 

housands in use. Price 

ostpaid, (far West 

c. 0. D If no 

re you, order direct from 
Money back guarantee, 
TE s 


} factory, 
. » = 








FREE! Fe Tale val ~~ book : Priz e winning household 

ill of old tried and true recine, 

hous -&. ng suggestions, money-making i:). .s. 

Tells all about canning meat, veg tables, fruits. Should ke in 
every kitchen. Get your copy. 


The Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co., 1532 Bancroft St., Toledo, O, 


i HOLLAND PRINTS 


Wonderful new way of binding kodak 
pictures. Keepa photographie rec- 

ord. Sample Holland print from | 
your negative for 10c. 

FRANK SCOBIE, 42-D, SLEEPY EYE, mini. | 
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Evidence 


it came 
chicken 


Jaining how 
arrested for 


A darkey was ex] 
about that he was 
stealing. 

“IT didn’t hab no trouble wif de 
stable nor nobody. It would hab been 
all right if it hadn’t been fo’ de women 
folks’ love ob dress. My women folks, 
dey wasn’t satisfied jes’ to eat all ob 
dem chiekens. Dey had to put de 


con- 


feathers in dey hats, an’ parade ’em as 


circumstantial evidence.” 


This Advice Is Free 


“What kind of a husband would you 
advise me to get?” 


“You get a single man and let the 


husbands alone.” 


An Ingersoll? 
Little Edward, 


watching the family dog turning around 
in a circle preparatory to settling in 
front of the fire, when he suddenly 
asked, “Papa, what kind of a dog is 
Prince?” 

“Prince, my son, is a watchdog. 

“Oh, then, 
winding hisself up?” 


”? 


Large Portions 


Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream; 
I ate a dozen raw cucumbers, 
And I’ve found out that 
scream. 


Life’s 


a 


Poor Polly 


Father: “So the teacher heard you 
using a bad word, and punished you.” 

Jimmie: “Yes, and she asked me 
where I learned it.” 

Father: “What did you tell her?” 

Jimmie: “Well, I was scared to tell 
on you, dad, 
parrot.” 


Must Be Scotch 


Jim Higgins 
experience as 


his 


on 


first 


the 


was having 
a “hired man” 
farm. His employer was more 
posed to be thrifty. On the first morn- 
ing he breakfasted with the family on 
cold bacon. 


plate. 
The farmer noticed this and looking 
up remarked: “We eat the rind here.” 
“That’s all right, 
jest getting mine ready for you.” 


” replied Jim, “I’m | 


aged five, had been | 


is that why he keeps 


| HAROLD SOMERS, 


so I blamed it on the | 


than dis- | 


He proceeded to cut off the | 
rind and placed it on the side of his | 


| 
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Balky 
horse-power 


A WHOLE engine full of it. A 
fine how-de-do on a country 
road late at night! But the 
flashlight found the trouble 
Float stuck in the carbu- 
retor. A minute’s work and 
home we rolled! Nothing 
like a flashlight around a 
car. You don’t catch ME 
monkeying around gasoline 
with matches. 

Because I like to be sure 
about things, my flashlight’s 
an Eveready and—don’t 
miss this—I keep it loaded 
with Eveready Batteries... 
as full of power for their size 
as a racing motor. 

Get the flashlight habit. 
A good flashlight is as neces- 
sary as a spare tire. And 
always use Eveready 
Batteries. 








To advertise our busines 

new bargain catalogue o 

watch by mail post oaid for ONLY 

teed) .Dust proof case, stem wind and stem se 


i, @ rfect timekeeper and full narnateed fo 5 

erated dial, this Savertigement| to uowits' 1 Fe wat eb wi ibe 
b t paid, or sen 

Soecbes, Batiefection t guaranteed or money refunded Addre 298 


CHICAGO WATCH AND DIAMOND CO. 
4737 Broadway, Chicago, tl. 


CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores—35¢ 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads = were, 


For Free Sample, write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 
THEY SPREAD 


Kill All Flies! “cissxs: 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 


k . Last ea 
RUSE chea asts alls 


kx<Go% son. Made of meta! 
.v 
ki I SUMS gy} 


can’t spill or tip ov ~ 
LAGS 7 


will not soil or inj 
ay = 





Me, 





anything. Guarantee d. 
Insist upon 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


from — dealer. 
Brook 


fe. 


—— ~~ 








Teach Children 
To Use 


Cuticura 


Soothes and Heals 
Rashes and Irritations 
Cuticura Soap Keeps the Skin Clear 


INVENTORS 2:0: 25 ene! 


or sketch of your invention for our gia k and Seeret CTI 
RANDOLPH & Co., Dept. 32, WASHINGTON, D. c 
TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and Re« 


PATENT of Invention Blank. Send model 


invention for Inspectio and Advice Free. Terme Ba Re pees 
VICTOR | a EVANS & CO. +» WASHINGTON, D. C. 
NEW RAILWAY BRANCH F235 Montane te 


Reasonable prices and terms. Also land in Minnesot 
North Dakota, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. #F 
ltterature. H.W. Byerly, 11 Northern Pacific By. , St. Paul, Mion. 














Write for our Evidence of I 
vention ae and guide be 





Write for our Free Guide Book,*'H‘ 








-REBUILT All makes. Guaranteed. Terms 


MOTORCYCLES suites tise Steere 


Floyd Clymer, Denver, Colo. 
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How the Sweet Pea Grew 


bee little sweet pea seed snuggled 
down in Mother Earth’s great bed, 
it had been so carefully laid by 
the little girl from the big house on the 
hill. The little girl had hoed and hoed 


ey 





the ground, then raked it, bre — all 
the hard clods and smoothing the bed, 
making a soft place for the little seed to 
lic. It was very comfortable, and 
the ight, “Tt is so quiet here, I think I 


hall have a nice long sleep.”’ So it lay 
very still, all covered over with Mother 
Earth’ s brown blanket, and did not 
know that every day the little girl ran 
down the hill to watch over her garden, 
and keep the weeds away. 

But one day there came a gentle tap- 
tapping on the blanket, that awakened 
the little seed. It lay very still listening, 
and soon knew that the raindrops had 
come to help it grow. 

Tap, tap, tap!” they called. “Wake 
up, wake up, wake up!” 

Finally all was still again and the 
little seed felt the blanket become 
warmer, and knew that Mr. Sun had 
chased the raindrops away and was 
sending down his bright sunbeams to 
dance over the garden. 

“T have slept long enough,” thought 
the little seed. “(How warm it is getting. 
I must begin to grow.’ 

First it sent a tiny root farther down 
into Mother Earth’s great bed. Then a 
small green stem climbed up, up, up, 
and pushed thru the brown blanket and 
peeped out into the bright daylight with 
two tender leaves. 

How happy the little girl was when 
she found that her sweet pea had 
reached the top of the ground! She 
kept the soil loosened around its roots 
and on very warm days brought it a 
drink from the well by the big house. 

The little plant was happy, too. It 
swayed to and fro as the merry little 
breezes danced about it and laughed 
when the raindrops pattered against its 
Its roots, now deep down in 
Mother Earth’s bed, worked hard, and 
sent sap up thru its stems that it might 
have good food to make more leaves 
aT 

he little girl put a tiny white ladder 
*, the little plant and every day she 
could see that its stems and leaves had 
climbed higher and higher in the sun- 
shine, 

One bright day when the little girl 
ran down the hill to take a drink to the 
little pk ant,-she found that it had a 
surpris : for her. There on the top of a 
slender T green stem waved a lovely pink 
blossom. The little girl bent to breathe 
ts sweet perfume, then danced about 
the little plant as it nodded to her in the 
breeze. The little girl and the little 
plant were happy.—M. 8., Iowa. 


leaves. 
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HOME PLANS! 


e 
Evanston” 
5 Rooms, Bath 
Sun Porch 
Materials 
Plain-Cut, 
$1677 


itu TT 








: ae vs amanesaaaasanamennieisnseesnsceiel ou 30% labor cost and #** 
POULTRY HOUSES 18% lumber waste. Cus s Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
Twenty, Ghent sisee He. YY 2,000 on house. Oneguar- 8 1190 Case St., Davenport, lowa 
and styles, for any size x anteed 2 . . 
flock. Materials Plans Orwe wiltagure your lum- $ Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Backs 
Cut. Bu quick 14] ber bills free on any plan ® ane per a 
easy. Aslow as a “ or repair job. W rite ust ” 4 Please send me Catalogs. 
: Free Book | Iam interested in. m 
Shows photos, floor- » 
! - plans, wholesale = 
(Established 1885) prices. ¢tc. Also ask = Name———___ - 
PLAN-CUT Homes ot) eel 
Address... 


Get ourlow wholesale prices bee 
fore you build. We furnishlumber 
and mill-work cut to plan at mill; 
complete plans free with order. Sav yes 








Buy Direct 
Buy Direc 


Ps 
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Strengthen 
Your 


The stronger your nerves are, the stronger you are in 
muscular power, vitality and brain power. In your 
NERVES lies the source of all your POWE R. To be 
dull- nerved means to be dull-brained and bodied—in- 
sensible to the higher things in life—Love, Ambition, 
Courage and Personality. 

If you have weakened your nerves through worry, mental 
strains or perh aps neglected them through ignorance, you can 
strengthen them 100 per cent in a short time by applying the 
advice contained in the excellent b “Nerve Force.” It con- 
tains 64 pages and is illustrated. The cost is only 25 cents (coin 
or stamps). 

This book will open to you a new path to a higher and happier 
life and health. It teaches how to control and calm the nerves 
and how to make your nerves immune to strain. 


Paul von Boeckman, the author of this book, is a national 
authority on “NERVE CULTURE,” deep breathing, psychology 
and kindred subjects. Over a million copies of his various books 
have been sold, and they are on file in many libraries and at the 
National Medical Library at Washington, D. C. Order the book 
TODAY—NOW. It will be worth its weight in gold to you. 


What Readers of “Nerve Force” Say 


A physician, after reading ““Nerve Force,” writes 
as follows: “I am writing you as a Graduate 
M. D. to say that I have carefully read your 
excellent book on ‘Nerves.’ It has done me 
more good already than anything I have seen 
or tried and I think it easily worth a hundred 
times what I paid for it. It is impossible to 
read it without feeling the wonderful Truths 
it reveals.’ 


NERVES | 





A school teacher writes: 
of reading Paul von Boeckmann’s 64-page book, 
‘Nerve Force.’ I i 
One feels at home and understands unfathomed 
ideas concerning nerves, 
was reading, a stranger approached and remarked 
‘That book cured me 
heart trouble, then stomach trouble, etc. I had 
nothing of the kind. 


Write to Paul von Boeckmann, Studio 1751, 48 W. 48th St., N. Y. 











PAUL von BOECKMANN 


(This photograph, 
cently, shows him at the 
—the acme of Strength, 

and Nerve Force.) 


taken very re- 
age of 57 
Vitality 


“T had the opportunity 


completed it in one reading. 


mind and body. As I 
from what doctors callec 


I am now a well man. 
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Saves $5 to $10 Daily?! 


= 2 Men Eliminated 
No Feeder Table 

















Gumpaare wires bales ht tying), baling 

quicker, emoother, cheaper. 

Most economical and profit-making. Write for 

illustrated folder and 30 day trial offer. 
THREADER HAY PRESS CO. 

1416 ottawa Street 












Large capacity. 


Leavenworth, Kansas 





NAS, eevee, features fitz Fone =! 
make the famous ||); Arianguan 
Economy Feeder better than Ml omy, Feeder i} 
ever. Stronger. Rain proof, INS SiL0 & 
Easier to fill. Automatic se 7 ome mts. Co.| 
agitators keep feed from << a7 
clogging. Saves feed.Creo- ts LECT A, 
soted. Made in 4sizes. 20 Bu. a 
$25; 45 bu. $42; 60; bu.$50; Junior $10, 
| in your own feed lot. 
30 Days Tria Let your pigs tell you in 
faster growth what an Economy means to you. After 30 
| days use decide whether you like it. If not, ship it back 
and get your money. Order direct or write for literature. 
All orders shipped same day received. 
Des Moines Silo & M¥e. Co., 625 New York Ave., Des Moines, lowa 
Send Model or drawing for 
y A T E Ni T Preliminary Examination 
Booklet free. Fn ref- 
erences. Best results. Promptness assured 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





DRIVE YOUR FORDSON €P™ ANY mmPLEMENT. 


EIS LINE DRIVE and CLU 
RIDGEVILLE CORNERS, oe 










CONTROL CO., 
OHIO ! 
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Fifteen Years of Poultry 
i;xperiments 


By T. R. JOHNSTON 


tions have contributed much to 
the general knowledge of poultry 
feeding, and thru the agricultural ex- 
tension departments these facts have 
been carried to the poultry raisers in the 
respective states. Outstanding among 
the experiment stations of the country, 
especially in the matter of poultry feed- 
ing, has been the Purdue university sta- 
tion at Lafayette, Indiana. For more 
than fifteen years, experimental work in 
poultry feeding has been conducted 
there, and out of this effort a number of 
valuable facts have been developed. 
Some of the principal ones are: 
That both growing chicks and mature 
hens should have an animal 
protein of some sort in their 


G ‘tions agricultural experiment sta- 


Purdue University 


It might be explained here that in 
conducting the feeding tests no less than 
thirty birds to a flock are in each lot for 
every experiment. They are Jivided 
equally, or as nearly as is humanly pos- 
sible, from the standpoint of quality, 
breeding, etc., and the houses are ex- 
actly the same so that feeding offers the 
only difference. 

The series of protein feeding experi- 
ments covering eight years showed that 
the hens receiving tankage in their ra- 
tion laid an average of 183 eggs per hen 
per year; meatscrap, 179 eggs per hen 
per year; and where no meat feed or 
protein was fed, they averaged 60 eggs 
per hen per year, something under the 


either of two mash mixtures and a gra 
mixture which may be varied somew 
according to price of different grains 

Mash No. 1 consists of bran, 
pounds; middlings, 150 pounds; 
meatscrap, 100 pounds. Along wit! 
may be fed a grain mixture consisti 
of yellow corn, 300 pounds; wheat, 300 
pounds; and oats, 150 pounds. 

The No. 2 mash mixture consists 
100 pounds each of bran, middlings, 
ground yellow corn and meatscrap. 1! 
grain mixture is the same as for rati: 
No. 1 

Where three gallons of milk a day 
per 100 birds is available, no water 
should be given and the meatscrap or 

tankage is left out of the 
mash. Hens also have been 





ration. 

That a mash must be kept 
before the growing stock and 
hens at all times. 

That any mash mixture 
must depend upon the grain 
fed, that is, it should possess 
ingredients which will bal- 
ance with the grain mixture: 

That baby chicks may be 
raised efficiently on an all- 
mash mixture, saving labor 
and assuring the proper feeds 
at all times for growing stock. 

That an all-mash ration 
for hens is satisfactory but 
not desirable unless it pro- 
duces enough better results 
in the egg basket to pay for 
the additional cost of grind- 
ing all feeds. Because of 
grinding and mixing costs, an 





The Practical Results 


1. Growing chicks and mature hens should 
have an animal protein in their rations. 
2. Mash must be kept before growing 
stock and hens all the time. 
3. Mash must balance the grain mixture. 
4. Baby chicks can be raised efficiently on 
all-mash rations. 
5. All-mash rations are satisfactory for 
hens. 
6. Codliver oil wiil provide vitamin D. 

7. The sun’s rays are the best and cheap- 
est source of vitamin D. 


found to do better when 
green feeds are provided 
Alfalfa, clover, or soybean 
hay, and germinated oat 
have been found to give good 
results when other green feed 
were not available. Grain 
may be fed in litter, abo 
one-third of the feed in the 
morning and the rest in 
evening, giving all they will 
clean up satisfactorily 
night. During the past year 
all of the Purdue grain has 
been fed at night with satis- 
factory results. 


~ ° 


Carrick and his co-work- 
ers suggest the grain mixtures 
recommended by the man- 
facturer in order to keep 


& using commercial feeds 
f 








all-mash ration for hens has 
not been found economical. 

That codliver oii will help provide 
for baby chicks the necessary factor 
known as vitamin D, but that extreme 
care should be exercised in using only 
the best codliver oil. 

That the sun’s rays are the best and 
cheapest source ot this vitamin, and 
should be used unless extremely bad 
weather prevents getting the chicks 
out where they can get these rays during 
their first three weeks. 


HE first point mentioned under this 

summary, that of some form of ani- 
mal protein, is perhaps the most im- 
portant from a farm standpoint. Dozens 
of tests made at Purdue have shown 
little difference in the results obtained 
when sufficient protein was supplied, 
whether it was in the form of meat- 
scrap, tankage, or dried buttermilk in 
the mash, as skimmed sour milk or 
liquid buttermilk. The important thing 
was to supply the protein concentrate 
in some form and not leave it to the 
hens to get it from the few bugs and 
worms which they might pick up during 
the year. 


average for the Indiana laying hen. 

“The source of one protein over an- 
other depends entirely upon the price, 
convenience, and amount of protein,” 
said C. W. Carrick, head of the poultry 
department, who personally has done 
some notable work while delving into 
the poultry nutrition problent. “On 
many farms skimmilk or buttermilk 
(about equal in feeding value) is avail- 
avle and wili supply the cheapest source 
of protein. On others, it will be neces- 
sary to buy it, as in meatscrap, tankage, 
fish meal, soybean meal, or in other com- 
mercial forms. 

The Purdue experiments have shown 
that it is necessary to keep a mash of 
some sort before the hens at all times 
because they require it to produce the 
protein that goes into the egg during a 
period of production and in the late fall 
and winter when hens are molting and 
not laying, they require it to grow new 
feathers. 

The standard Purdue laying ration, 
evolved after these years of experimental 
work, and which have been adopted by 
thousands of Hoosier farmers, consist of 


them properly balanced. 

In regard to the feeding of 
growing chicks on the all-mash menu, 
which has grown in popularity by leaps 
and bounds, principally because of al- 
ways giving the chicks the proper pro- 
portion of each feed and because of the 
labor-saving connected with it, Carrick 
pointed out that highly satisfactory 
results had been obtained at Purdue 
and by thousands of Indiana farmers 
who had followed the university's 
recommendations. 

One of the best home-mixed all-mash 
rations for growing chicks, as evolved 
by Purdue after many experiments, 
consists of ground yellow corn, 
pounds; bran, 100 pounds; middlings 
100 pounds; meatscrap, 90 poun 
dried buttermilk, 30 pounds; and com- 
mon salt, 8 pounds. Another one c 
sists of ground yellow corn, 400 pounds 
bran, 100 pounds; middlings, 10 
pounds; meatscrap, 30 pounds; salt, / 
pounds; and all the liquid milk t! 
chicks will drink. 

The all-mash mixture, which may 
used from ten or twelve weeks to n 
turity, consists of ground yellow cor! 
400 pounds; wheat bran, 100 pounds; 












eI 
or 





wheat bran, 100 pounds; wheat mid- 


dlings, 100 pounds; meatscrap, 50 
pounds; and salt, 7 pounds. 

The grain and mash ration which 
may be used in the same period is fed 
separately. The grain is whole yellow 
corn fed in troughs and is kept before 
the growing stock all the time. The 
mash mixture recommended by Purdue 

nsists of 300 pounds each of ground 
yellow corn, wheat bran, and wheat 
middlings, with 100 pounds of meat- 

rap. At all times the mash should be 
efore the hens in hoppers or troughs 
with enough hopper space so that the 
hicks do not have to crowd in order to 


+ 


( UR all-mash chick ration, indoor ex- 
periments the last three years have 
enabled us to set up certain standards 
n proteins, vitamins, etc., and these 
|-mash rations have resulted,” Carrick 
explained.” “Also, we have found there 
s no single ration that will suit all con- 
litions, even tho it will succeed on the 


experimental farm and a large number 


f farms over the state.” 

‘What about your results in the feed- 
ng of codliver oil, which so many per- 
sons have tried the last few years?” 

urrick was asked. ; 

“Over two years, we found that when 
t was fed to pullets that had access to 

itdoors in the afternoon they gained 
,othing in the way of egg production or 

atchability and it did not affect the 

ortality,”’ he said. ‘We found that 

chickens get enough ultra-violet 

vs from direct sunlight. However, we 

lid find it especially good the first three 

weeks when the chicks were necessarily 
loors much of the timé. 

‘There is one point that I wish you 

uld emphasize,” he continued. “If 
inyone does use codliver oil, they should 

e only the highest grade of biologi- 

lly tested oil and see that it is kept in | 
ontainers where air cannot get to it 
and cause deterioration.”’ 

More recently, the Purdue experi- 
ment station has gone into the study of 
different kinds of proteins and the 
effect of certain vitamins. They are 
studying what effect different rations 
have on hatching. 


VEGETABLE proteins, such as soy- 
beans, and cottonseed meal, come in 
ior their share of attention and when cer- | 
n mineral mixtures are added, they 
give about the same results as animal 
proteins. Mineral mixtures for all | 
isses of livestock have been especially 
popular the last few years, and poultry- 
en have shared in this interest. 
he work of the Purdue station has 
vn that minerals are necessary to 
tain maximum results when soy- 
meal*or other vegetable protein 
entrates are used. However, enough 
rals are present in meatscrap, 
age, or other animal products, that 
ng or mixing an extra mineral for 
has been found merely a waste of 
and money. 
e old idea that grit is necessary in 
eed grinding operations of a fowl 
een relegated to the scrap heap at 
lue. Several lots of chickens, down | 
i the third generation, which have 
ived no grit at all, have been raised 
essfully at Purdue to test out this 
’ point. 
‘This should not be interpreted,” 
itioned Carrick, “as meaning that 
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AVERAGE PRODUCTION if 








1925-1926 





182.2 Eggs per bird 








1926-1927 





182.6 Eggs per bird 








T THIS internationally famous 
Annual egg-laying contest, 1000 
birds in 100 individual pens 
are entered. Each year the egg-laying 
records at this contest show the 
great value of correct, tested and 
modern methods in poultry breed- 
ing and management. 182.2 eggs per 
bird was the average production rec- 
ord for the year 1925-1926. For the 
second year, the record was 182.6 
eggs per bird. These are the highest 
averages ever made at egg-laying 
contests in any of the Northeastern 
States. 

Nothing but tried management 
practices are followed at the Vine- 
land Contest. From November until 
June, CEL-O-GLASS is used to avoid 
drafts, provide warmer houses, pre- 
vent litter from getting damp, and 





*There is no substitute for genuine CEL-O-GLASS. 
CEL-O-GLASS is the inexpersive, unbreakable ma- 
terial which lets through the important ultra-violet 
rays of sunlight. Ordinary glass, wood and soiled 
cloth curtains shut these rays out. 


bring through the necessary active 
portion of the ultra-violet rays of 
the sun. These ultra-violet rays kill 
bacteria, help to balance the ration 
of the birds, make better shell tex- 
ture, and experiment stations have 
definitely proved their value and 
aid in helping birds to lay more 
eggs. 

There is no substitute for genuine 
CEL-O-GLASS in providing the im- 
portant, active portion of the ultra- 
violet rays of the sun for your 
laying, breeding and growing flocks. 
CEL-O-GLASS is durable, unbreakable 
and sanitary. It brings an even dis- 
tribution of light through the pens. 
It eliminates sun spots on the floor; 
keeps out cold, wind, rain, dirt and 
dust. Make sure vou get genuine 
CEL-O-GLASS. 


If your local dealer cannot supply you with genuine CEL-O-GLASS, 
do not accept substitutes but write us for the name of the 
CEL-O-GLASS dealer nearest you. Send for free samples and 
valuable poultry book No. B. Acetol Products Co., Inc., 


21 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y. 


© 1928tACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 





WONT 


AN UNBREAKABLE 








BREAK 


TRANSLUCENT 





Important Announcement to Poultry Farmers About U-V GLASS. 


When the durability and the other im- 
portant qualities of CEL-O-GLASS are not 
needed, use U-V GLASS. U-V GLASS can 
be secured from your dealer at 1012 cents 
per square foot. Next to CEL-O-GLASS, 


U-V GLASS is the best material available. 

We do not advise the use of U-V GLASS, 
but it is good value at its price, and if you 
are willing to risk the use of any substitute 


for CEL-O-GLASS use U-V GLASS. 














Where Land is Cheaper 
and Crops are Larger 


For free literature on Farm r- 

tunities in Canada write nearest Can- 

adian Government Information 

Bureau. 

Syracuse: C. E. S. Smith, Dept. B-9, 
301 E. Genesee St. 

A. E. Pilkie, Dept. B-9, 
1313 Farnam St. 

KansasCity: M.J. Johnstone, Dept. B-9, 
2025 Main St. 

W. E. Black, Dept. B-9, 
117 Robert St. 


Omaha: 


Pargo: 








583 Dead Rats 


From One Baiting — Not a Poison 


“First morning after I put out the new rat 
killer I found 365 dead rats around my garage and 


Rost of Oklahoma. 
218 more.” 
Greedily eaten on 
bait. Affects Brown 
Rats, Mice and 
Gophers only. Harm- 
less to other animals, 
poultry or humans. 
Pests die outside, 
away from buildings. 
So confident are the distributors that this new Rat 
Killer will do as well for you, that tney offer to send 
you a large $2.00 (Farm Size) bottle, for only one 
dollar, on 10-Days’ Trail. > 

Send no money—just your name and address, and 
the shipment will be made at once by C. O. D. mail, 
Costs nothing if it does not quickly kill these pests. 
So write today to Imperial Laboratories, 2388 Coca 
Cola Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


chicken coop,” writes E. J. 
“Within three days, found 





pAYIN 


SEE OUR 
Low PRICES 
WHY PAY MORE? 
VM OVERSIZECHICKS STATE 


Bloodlines. Wil) grow larger, mature 

quicker, lay betters pay higher wy bad 

live delivery. I alog Free, 
ne PREPAID 


JEBS, GUARANTEED CHICK 
"5 er HeNY 





Hes 7 y Asst i. 
AH.& L.Asstd, 
Lt. Asstd. 5 
SiEB’S anteurny Bes 709 
LINCOLN, ILL. 
Members I.B.C.A. 





CRESCENT Inventors--We Build Models 
-TOOL- Se2dus your rough idea. Our Master 


Mechanics will develop it for you in- 
co PANY oor apr actical working Model. Thirty 
ars successful experience doing 

this very thing. Be +y shop equipment. Expert Advice. 
Confidential service guaranteed Bank reference fur- 
nished. Send for free booklet ““The Road To Success”’. 
CRESCENT TOOL CO,, Dept. E, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


limestone when of sufficient lime content 
is not to be used for laying fowls. The 
lime is needed in some form, as oyster- 
shell, ground limestone, or in other 
forms. 
a chicken’s gizzard is no more evidence 
that it is needed for mechanical grind- 
ing of food than it would be evidence 
to suppose that the chicken needed 
more iron when wire, nails or other ma- 
terial are found in the gizzard, as is 
quite common. 

“There are two means of measuring 
rations—results in growth and egg 
production, and cost of production, 
both vital in maintaining a profitable 
business,”’ said Carrick. “That is the 


The fact that one finds grit in | 





aim of all of this work, to find the best 
rations obtainable under all conditions 
and at lowest cost.” 


He issued another word of caution— | 


that successful poultry husbandry not 
only includes good feeding, but also 
good breeding and good housing and 
management thruout the year. Feed 
will not solve all problems for any 
producer. 

“And 


remember this—experiment 


stations have given out many new prac- 


tices which the man on the land has put 


to use, and he is constantly looking for | 


more. New and startling results cannot 
be obtained every day. They 
velop only as time and money permit 
expansion of this work which is of vital 
importance to the producers everywhere 
but especially to those in the Middle 
tei concluded the Purdue poultry 
chief. 


Don’t Miss These 


‘Poultry In Kansas” is the title of a 
book just published by the Kansas 
state board of agriculture, Topeka. 
This book is paper covered and con- 
tains 458 pages profusely illustrated 
and especially well written. It covers | 
the complete field of poultry raising 
and marketing, including all types. 

Every poultry raiser at all interested 
in his work needs a copy of this book. 
And the best part of the whole story is 
that this valuable work may be obtained 
free merely by writing J. C. Mohler, 
secretary, stating that you would like 
it. The book was prepared by Samuel 
J. Gilbert, special assistant secretary. 

“Poultry Houses and Fixtures’’ is the 
subject of a new bulletin just issued by | 
the United States department of agri- | 
culture, Washington, D. C. Ask for | 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1554. 


“Value of Some Glass Substitutes in 
Growing Chicks” is the title of bulletin 
246 published by the Iowa state college, 
Ames. Comparative tests of the various 
glass substitutes were made and the 
results given in this bulletin. 





Cornell has a new supply of its bulle- 
tin on poultry rations. If you want a 
copy, send a postcard asking for E45, 
addressed to the State College of Agri- 
culture at Ithaca, New York. 

‘T. B. or Not T. BY!” is the title of a 
recently released United States depart- 
ment of agriculture film dealing with 
tuberculosis of poultry. Copies of the 
film are available for loan without 
charge other than the cost of transpor- 
tation. Apply for bookings to the 
Office of Motion Pictures, United 


| States department of agriculture, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


an de- | 


METAL 
ROOFING 


EDWARDS 


BIGGEST VALUE: LOWEST COST 


Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile 
sidings, etc.. DIRECT from the world’s largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost. Easilyerected. Permanent. Good 
looking. Alltypes and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose, Now's the time for action. Write for Roof- 


—- FREE — ing and Material Book No, 


156 and for Garage Book. 
EDWARDS MFG. Co, 
706-756 Butler St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ESTIMATES 





ILL Before you buy Farm or Poultry 
Tv Fence, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Gates 
Roofing, Paints, Furnaces or Cream 
‘Ow e—~. Separators. Get my new 1928 
Net NS) | Cut Price Bargain Book 
Seethedollars y« pusave this season 
—direct from fac 
y tory prices are lowest in 15 years. 
i Write for my free 120-pa,;e book.— 
im Brow 
HE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 2201 Cleveland, Ohio 














One Cent a Day 


Brings $100 a Month 


Let us send you on 10 days approval our special accident 
policy that pays $100 a month and costs only one cent per day. 


| Men,women and children over 10 are eligible—any occupation 
Re et ae 


dress, beneficiary’s mame and relationship. WATIONAL 
PROTECTIVE INSURANCE ASSN., 1410 Searritt Bidg./ Kansas City, Mo. 





NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOK FREE 


It tells all about the wonderful new Narragansett 
turkeys which are so easy to raise and lay their eggs at 
home with the chickens. It tells how to get started 
with these turkeys that do not wilt and droop and sleep 
and die, but grow and feather up and fatten from the 
day they hatch. Gives records of remarkable results 
with turkeys all over the U.S. Interesting pamphlet 
of instructive ‘‘turkey talk’’ free to farmers. Address 


Burns W. Beall, R. F. D. 7, Cave City, Ky. 


Great Chick Secret (RA 


Booklet— ‘‘Why Hatch Four Eges to Raise One 
Chick’’ egntains esares secret discovered by prac- 


teal poulteyme chicks—worth thousands of 
RE with Miller’ 8 Guide describing 
TURNING 


Sept PRE Biectet ne ors with EGG 
TRAY Se vil, ae ‘oal 4 pectic Grood- 
Ss ies — 3 ching—Baby 
thomas Fico ices — Best Quality — WRITS 
ILLER CO., Box 24, Rockford, lil. 








SEND NO MONEY#« tare CHICKS 


We ship C. O. D. and sruarantee 100 > live delivery .W 
and Br. Leghorns, 8c; Buff Legho ss 10c; Bd. Rocks, W 
Rocks,S.C. Reds, Blk. Minorcas, iff Rocks, Buff Or; 
Wh. Wyan., Wh. and Buff Mi 1oreas nx C.Reds, lle; Light 
Brahmas, l4c; Mixed, 7c; heavy mixed 8c. Orders for 50 
Chicks one cent more, 25 chicks two cents more per chic 


SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, Box 8, SILVER BAKE, INDIANA 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


New MaKe Red Siunchilies — Fiemish Giants 
E BIG. MONE Y—We Supply Stock 

and pay y mu following prices for all you raise 
Beigian Hares $2 each—New Zealands $3 each 

—Ch lias $4 eact Flemish Giants $5 pach. 





32-p ed | 
go ¢ Fur Farming n me = € l 
aise skunk, mink, Pi or s, all for 10 Addre: 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE éo., Box x 40,Holmes, Park, Missouri 


CHI 


GOOTH FARMS, 





67 UP Big strong chicks that 

* live and lay. 60,000 each 

week. 12 varieties. State Accredited. 
Our l5thseason. Free catalog. 

Box 544, CLINTON, MISSOURI 
.0 Pay for your chicks 

s ae they arrive. Pure-! ° 

ba Tive for catalog. ~~~ nce. Phoenix 

mal Bank, this 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 355 West4th SULEXINGTGN, KY. 
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You Pay Anyway 


Continued from page 9 


cost of additional gas and oil used to 


work out of a mudhole, the cost of being | 


pulled out if necessary, the cost of 


washing the car, and the cost of cleaning 


the clothes made muddy by the experi- 
ence, the loss of useful time by the 
delay, the possible broken or bent parts 
that must be paid for aside from all 
those bitter experiences is the constant 
additional cost of operating any motor 
on dirt or gravel or macadam roads. 

It will be impossible to give accurate 
data because of the varying price of 
gasoline and oil, and the varying degree 
of hard smoothness of dirt and gravel 
roads, yet many investigations by high- 
way engineers have been made and they 
are approximately correct regardless of 
the data. 

In 1922 the Indiana Sand and Gravel 
Producers’ association reported that 
tire cost on gravel was 2 cents a vehicle 
mile, and 1 cent on concrete. 
at 21 cents, and 15 miles to the gallon, 
it cost 2.1 cents a vehicle mile on gravel, 
and 1.4 cents on concrete. Dust damage 
to bearings and paint, with no estimate 
for dust damage to clothing of passen- 
gers, .002 cent a mile. Dust may carry 
disease. 


| Sper sheng Agg, highway engineer 
at lowa state college, made experi- 
ments on different kinds of road surfaces 
and found that the result on common 
dirt roads not in perfect condition was 14 
ton-miles to a gallon of gasoline; 21.2 
ton-miles on gravel and 30.6 on con- 
crete. That shows a constant tax for 
every mile that a car must use a dirt 
or gravel road. And I. C. Miller esti- 
mates that the tire, maintenance, and 
other car costs, amount to about 50 
percent more than the gas and oil. 
When conditions are right, a dirt 
road is a delight. And good gravel is 
not so bad either, if you don’t mind 
the extra cost of operating your car. 
But when dirt or gravel roads are not in 
perfect condition—well, that’s a different 
story. It means that if you have a fifty- 
mile trip over dirt, and gas is 25 cents a 
gallon, you will probably spend $1.20 
for gas. 
If the trip is on gravel, charge up 80 
cents for gas; if over concrete, 54 cents. 
put it this way. If you have the 


50 miles on concrete, you could pay 55% | 





With gas | 





cents a gallon for gas, which cost is the | 


same as paying 25 cents for a dirt road 
trip. Or you could pay 3714 centsa gallon 
nd make it over a gravel road at the 


same cost as at 25 cents a gallon over | 


50 miles of dirt road. 


Now figure up how many miles, or 
4‘ what percentage of your total yearly 
ileage, you have made over dirt and 
gravel, and you can approximate the 
ndirect or hidden tax for which you have 
paid not having concrete or a hard-sur- 
iced highway for all your journeyings. 
Getting stuck in the mud is expen- 
e. It takes extra gas and oil to try 

id work out and then later one may 
e to pay to be pulled out. When the 

rip is over the car must be washed, 
‘thes usually have to be cleaned, and 


ere are possibly broken or bent parts | 


be replaced. Valuable time has been 
st and a bitter experience encoun- 
red. 


SUCCESSFUL 


“ARMING 





















































Every Time the Old Clock Ticks 
$5.00 Worth of Farm Property 
Is Destroyed by Fire! 


Every time the old clock ticks, farm property worth $5.00 is burned 
up. The farm fire losses in a year amount to 150 million dollars, 
and 90 percent is due to carelessness or to causes which might have 
been corrected in time to prevent loss. 


Worse than this is the sacrifice of over 
3,000 lives each year, on American 
farms, as a result of fires. According to 
the same figures, more than 2,700 of 
these lives could be saved if property 
owners were more careful. 


Legal Reserve Insurance is a great insti- 
tution for the scientific study of fire 
causes and the prevention of fire. Legal 
Reserve Insurance makes no assess- 
ments. You buy it at a stated price, and 
know in advance exactly what the ex- 
pense will be. It is backed by ample 
capital and reserve funds which must be 
kept intact for the payment of losses. 
These companies write Fire and Light- 


ning, Windstorm, Tornado and Cyclone 
insurance, and are represented in your 
community by agents who make a 
specialty of farm insurance 


Get in touch with an agent for a Legal 
Reserve company. He will help you 
decide on the policy your farm needs for 
adequate protection, see that you have 
Proper coverage on all risks, advise you 
on making your farm as fire-safe as 
possible, and then if loss occurs will 
help adjust your affairs and render aid 
in every possible way. 


Use the coupon and send for free book- 
let—“Burning Up Farm Wealth.” 


1029 Insurance Exchange CHICAGO 


FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 
175 West Jackson Blvd "| 








Representing 
Great American Insurance Security Insurance Company, New a H 
Company aven ‘ rs meURAnes ’ 
Iowa National Fire Insur- Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. COMMITTEB ' 
passes Company Hage ssurance Company, Nom a 
etna Ins for 
Continental Insurance Co. w . . 73 W. Jackson Bivd., ' 
ational Fire Insurance Com- ‘ 
ey: paenis Fire Insur- “pany of Hartford is a Chicago, Ill. ; 
Sol bia F Underwrit- PI send me @ complimentary co; 
Live ah rpool” & Londen & ag ey — Ys of your Tbookles, “ “Buraiog Up Farm Weal: Pe 
“ - Insurance Company of 7 ’ 
—_ kt. .— | ner gy Pacer mg Pa en ps . 
Hartford Fire Insurance United States Fire In- 7 H 
Company surance Company —§. fF. Dn... ssnsccccsccscrecscnssenrsssnscosconnanenees ' 
ral Cty... osee eocqccncess eee s AbElbs ses cceces sornes 5 
< —_--—e- oo 











Farmers’ old reliable treat- 
pad for Lump Jaw in Cattle. 
FLEMING’S ACTINOFORM 


under a 
Your mone co ed if it it fails, Sie geod 
‘or 6 e 


FISTULA AND POLI. Evi, — 10,000 horses 
successfully treated e: botil with pose 
Fisteform. $2.50 per postpaid. ie 
Book on*‘Home Treat tock Di 

Free. Our veterinarians saaaaiee free for ALL 
cases whether Fleming Remedies are indicated 
or not. Write for Book and FREE advice. 


FLEMING BROS., Vireo ehitncs 








_— BOIL, CAPPED }SHOE BOIL, CAPPED HOCK | 


or bursitis are easily and 

quickly removed with- 

Wp out knife or firing iron. 
Absorbinereducesthem 

ermanently and leaves no 

blemishes. Will not blister 

Z or remove the hair. Horse 


worked during treatment. At druggistsor 
$2.50 postpaid. Horse book 6-S free, 


Surprised user writes: ‘‘Horse had largest shoe boil I 
ever saw. Now all gone. I would not have thought that 
Absorbine could take it away so completely.’’ 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OF 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 295 Lyman St., Springtield, Mass. 
























FREE CATALO tells you how you can save 

money on Farm Trucks. 
Wagons and Trailers, also Wheels 
—steel or wood 
—to fit any 
running gear, 





or Trailer. 
Send forit 
today. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL co., 50 ElmSt., Quincy, Il. 








Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 

er, Worms. Most for cost. 

P Two cans satisfactory for 

w pn Heaves or money back $1.25 

per can. Dealers or by mail 

The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohie. 


NEWTON'S 


~ Com pound 








For horses, cattle, hogs @ 


MIDWEST ALL STEEL 


GRAIN BINS 


gainet fire, rate. 
bine harvesting makes 





b prices Mid 
5 r ed ig hest qualit 
ar P ’ ‘ € ig! t pret id 
f 
MIDWEST Steet ‘PRODUCTS co. 
Oept. 507, Am. Bank Bidge. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
















Complete in 3 months. 
Enter any time. Special 





learn a in Great Shops of COYNE 
e ty: maseive apparatus. 





limited offer. Send for 
Big Free Catalog — Now! 

COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
500 S. Paulina &t., Dept. g.gg6 Chicago 















Letters and Comment 
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This department of Letters and Com- 


ments is for our critics, favorable and 


unfar orable. The views herein expressed 
by our subscribers are not necessarily our 


views. We do not ask you to agree with 


them or with us. We will publish as many 


reasonable letters as our space will permit. 


Buried His Quack Grass 


WAS much interested in your article 

on farm pests and particularly the 
part referring to quack grass. I have had 
experience with that, as we have plenty 
of it here in northern Wisconsin. 

I wish to relate an experiment I tried 
on a patch of one acre on an Iowa farm 
that 1 owned some years since. It was so 
bad that the patch had been left to lie for 
several years before I got the farm and 
those who farmed it said it took any crop 
put on the land. I had at the time a 16- 
inch breaker. I put on fresh sharp lay and 
sharp cutter, then I started in to plow it. 

At the extreme outside edge of the 
quack I opened up a furrow about four 
inches deep, and then I went back and, 
taking the same furrow, I turned up fully 
six inches of subsoil, leaving a furrow ten 
inches in depth. Then I dropped my fur- 
row wheel down and cut just deep enough 
to get under the quack roots and turned 
the sod into the bottom of that furrow and, 
of course, the next cut of subsoil buried 
the soil about six inches deep. 

I went over the entire acre in that way, 
being careful each round to see that the 
sod was well settled in the bottom of the 
furrow before I buried it with the subsoil. 
That season I put corn on the ground, 
giving it careful cultivation to see that 
none of the pest got any start. However, 
none of it showed up. 

The second year I had oats on the land, 
making 60 bushels to the acre, and no 
quack. I farmed the land for five years 
after and no quack appeared.—O. M. 8 
Wisconsin. 


Would Slay The Tarriff Dragon 


HE tariff is the real cause of the 

farmers’ troubles. In Europe there are 
millions of men out of work. If we could 
import goods from Europe, it would give 
employment to these men and in turn 
they would buy our surplus food. This 
importation of goods would not affect our 
prosperity. Every dollar that we spend 
abroad will come back to us. Trade is 
simply an exchange of goods. The more 
we buy from foreign countries, the more 
they will buy from us. All debts must 
ultimately be paid in goods or service. 

The payments that are being made now 
are made by borrowing money from 
American banks and by American invest- 
ments abroad. This only changes the debt 
from a public to a private debt. These 
debts can never be paid unless we buy 
goods from these countries in excess of 
exports. This importation of goods will 
not affect our market because when these 
debts are paid the money will be spent in 
this country and it will absorb the same 
amount of goods as we imported. 

This country is spending millions to 
develop our export trade. At the same 
time they put on a light tariff to prevent 
imports. The only way to increase our 
exports is to encourage imports by lower 


ur Bulletin ~O 


tariff rates. Other countries cannot buy 
from us unless we buy from them. 

At present most of our exports are paid 
for with money borrowed in this country. 
We export goods and then we export 
money to pay for them. This condition 
cannot continue. These debts will ulti- 
mately have to be paid and the only way 
they can be paid is by goods imported in 
excess of exports.—G. B. J., Mich. 

{Comment: You are fishing in troubled 
water. What about our own increasing 
problem of unemployment? Isn’t the 
farmers’ best market the industrial centers 
of America where workmen are well paid 
and employed full time? If you import 
European goods, will they replace the 
articles previously produced by American 
labor? We don’t claim to have the only 
correct answers to these questions, so 
let’s have everyone’s opinion.] 


I am sending you a snapshot of my 
Pride of Wisconsin potatoes (as I call 
them). They have been raised from 
potato ball seed that I planted in 1922. 
I have two varieties, one a rural type and 
the other shown in the picture. The 
—— is a one-half bushel basket.— 

x W. H., Wis. 


Will Stay On The Farm 


HOPE you will allow me to answer the 

reply of Mrs. M. W. S. to my recent 
letter. 

In the first place, I don’t know where 
she got the impression that I don’t live on 
a farm. I do, and intend to for some time, 
I hope. 

Perhaps what she says about teachers 
who teach in the country from preference 
is true. But they must be few and far be- 
tween. I spent my schooldays in a small 
city, and two-thirds of the girls in my class 
became teachers—that is, about forty. 
And of that forty, those who became 
country teachers were the ones who did 
not want to spend the time or were finan- 
cially unable—which, of course, was not 
their fault—to prepare for better jobs. 

Mrs. M. W. 5S. takes the teacher’s side 
and I, the parents’. Parents who want the 
best for their children want them to go to 
a rated school with a teacher who must 
be up to time. They want them in a class 


with only pupils of their age and 

mingled with older children. Of cou 
one-room schoolhouses were all right 
their day, but so were horses and bugg 

I hope she read Mrs. T. W. 8.’s lett 
She, too, is a stay-at-home, but not f: 
choice. Some of us are not so well-to 
and have our hands full with our ba! 
and so cannot attend socials and si 
things. 

And, too, I hope she read the article 
L. E. Childers. Farmers are no long 
content with horses and buggies. W! 
then, one-room, or even two-room, scho 
houses? Our district has no swings, 
teeters, but a second-rate teacher. Whi 
each farmer has a car, a radio, ete. M1: 
Childers’ article was wonderful. 

I hope Mrs. M. W. 8S. will reread n 
last letter and see if I am not correct 
Mrs. W. E. P., Minn. 

{[Comment: Who is to blame if « 
local schools are not up to standard 
Don’t we, as individuals, get close enoug 
to our school officers to correct some of t! 
faults? Write again, Mrs. W. E. P.| 


Well-Balanced 

DISAGREE with P. J. W., 

to what should go into S. F. 

Here i8 my view. I think that all arti: 
given in S. F. are good. Those that refi 
to cattle and the like are of interest to t! 
men particularly, whereas there are also 
women and girls on the farm and in t 
homes were the paper is read, and it is t 
articles on sewing and flowers, etc., wh 
interest the women and girls. My idea 
that these are of great importance to thi 
home and home . 

On the whole I'll say I think that S. | 
for a home “6 # re is pretty well- 
balanced.—Mrs. J. 8., Wis. 


Kansas, 


Take your paper and like it real wel 
Oh, we do not take the same viewpoint as 
you did on prohibition, but that did not 
bother us or you either. You are welcome 
to your own ideas on that subject 
G. W. L., Indiana. 


We feel like we cannot get along with- 


out this magazine. 
farmer is hard a S. F. 
load.—L. R. B., I 


The way of the 
helps to ease the 


I would like to make a.suggestion for 
farmers that get a tractor in the mud 
Instead of ruuning your engine and get 
ting in deeper, just shut off your motor 
and wind a half-inch rope around the hb 
pulley. Put your engine in high gear, p 
a team on and pull it out. I know t! 
works because I have done it time and 
time again.—F. E. K., Ill 


I was looking thru your paper careful 
and I did not find a single cigarette : 
vertisement. I hope you will ever maint 
this policy. We are tired of staring 
cigarette nudes in nearly every paper 
pick up and the signboards are full, too 
W. E.5S., N. Dak 

Personally, I would like to see two 
more pages of “Favorite Quotations 
also more of Mr. Secor’s’ verses 
A. D. 8., Illinois. 


Have been reading your paper for yea 
and my father took it when I was ve! 
young. I find every article useful ar 
beneficial. I have a family of schoo! 
children and get so many good ideas 0! 
school lunches, dressmaking and, in fact 
everything.—Mrs. J. E. 8., Mo. 



































summer trails may lead 








Swift, eager miles—smooth, soaring mastery 


of the hills—all the keen satisfaction of 
driving a car that fairly out-performs all its 
past records, is yours with the mew and better 
Texaco Gasoline. 

For the mew and better Texaco is a true 
product of modern science. The action of 


the carburetor alone is 


gas. Free of every trace of wetness, a perfectly 
blended mixture of gasoline vapor and air, 
it flows freely and swiftly from carburetor 
to spark. Combustion is smoothly progressive 


and complete. 


Wherever you go — this summer you can 
enjoy the advantage of the mew and better 
Texaco Gasoline. It is 


The NEW ond BETTER 


sufficient to vaporize it 


completely. At all en- 


le 





gine-speeds the new and 


better Texaco forms a dry 


- XACO 


GASOLINE 


sold at all pumps dis- 
playing the familiar 
Red 
the Green T. 





Texaco Star with 








THE TEXAS 





COMPANY, 


TEXACO 





PETROLEUM 














PRODUCTS 








HERE are two effective and 

convenient ways of killing flies. 
And for complete fly riddance 
employ both. 


Use Tanglefoot Spray night or 
morning to get every fly in sight. 
Its powerful strength kills them all. 
None can escape or revive. 


Then placé fresh sheets of Tangle- 
foot Fly Paper where they will 
catch flies that work their way 
indoors during the daytime. 
When foods are exposed use 
nothing else. 


Tanglefoot quality is unsurpassed 
and costs no more. Ask for it and 
no reliable dealer will try to sell 
you “something just as good.” 


THE TANGLEFOOT COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











